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D. RING the spring and sum- 
mer the seed is sown and crops 
are cultivated. At harvest-time, 
the fruits of labor are gathered 
and stored for the days when 
Nature may be less kind. In the 
spring and summer of life, men 
and women save in order to reap 
the harvest of a retirement in- 
come during their autumn years. 


One of the best retirement 
plans is the New York Life An- 
nuity Endowment. You save a 
fixed amount each year for your 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION .. - 


premiums. When your policy ma- 
tures, you are guaranteed a 
monthly retirement income that 
will last as long as you live. In 
event of death before your an- 
nuity begins, your family is 
protected. 

Thus you have “double pro- 
tection,” that is, protection for 
your family and yourself. Ask 
the New York Life representa- 
tive in your community for full 
information ... or write for our 
Annuity Endowment booklet. 


by Jules Adolphe Breton is reproduced through the courtesy of The Corcoran Gallery of sdrt, Washington, D. C. 
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To our Policy-holders and the Public: 
Early in 1929, when the speculative 
boom was at its height and we were some- 
times criticized for being “too conserva- 
tive’ in our investments, this Company’s 
position was stated as follows: “This bull 
market creates the greatest need this 
country has ever had for institutions that 
will hold fast to security as their founda- 
tion. What goes up too far may come 
down too far.” In investing, safety should 
always be the first consideration. Much 
of the strength of a sound life insurance 
company in periods of depression is the 
result of pursuing a conservative finan- 
cial course in good times as well as bad. 
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WLL RELY 


} C vo) en a 
| hange dreams into reali- 


ties .. . Provide protection for 
your family ... Plan for your 
own golden October days... 
This is Metropolitan's mes- 
sage in a group of October 
magazines.* It will have an 


interested audience. 


HERE IS YOUR PROSPECT 


What man does not wish to eer ee 
. and there are millions just like him .. . In 


provide protection for his business . . . in professions, doctors, lawyers, 
. , architects . .. employers of labor . . . Folks who 
family and at the same time will not be benefited by the Social Security Act 
assure his own security and ... YET... They need and want OLD AGE 
security. In addition there are millions in in- 
dustry (out of 48,830,000 gainfully employed 
Show him how—through a workers only 25,804,000 will be eligible for old 


age pensions which in many cases will not be 


comfort in the years to come? 


well-balanced Life Insurance ; oe 
adequate ). 








Program. 

















Today, more than ever before, these people 
are concerned about financial security for them- 
selves. Many of them own life insurance as a 
protection for their families but they have not 
considered it as an investment for creating an 
*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- old age income. 

patinn, oman, weatan's Business, This is a vast field for progressive life insurance 
Soturcay Evening Post, Yime. representatives to cultivate . . . Here will be 
found millions of dollars of new business. 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company 
issues contracts that are especially adapted for 
the building of an old age income . . . contracts 


M E T R O P O L I T A N aie to this tremendous market for 
LIFE INSURANCE If you are interested, addrese— 


COMPANY THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


Frederick H. Ecker, President INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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VER $100,000,000 has been paid 

to policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries by The State Life Insurance 
Company of Indiana, from date of 
organization, September 5, 1894. In 
1934 payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries totaled over $7,300,000. 
Forty years of dependable perform- 
ance indicate the strength, security 
and progress of this time-tried, purely 


mutual company. 


e THE e 
STATE LIFE | 


| INSURANCE COMPANY 











Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 


than 599 Million Dollars 


to its policyholders and 


Massachusetts Mutual 


beneficiaries 
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LIFE INSURANCE 





by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life 
Efficiency” and 
Life Underwriting.” 


50c 


A COPY 


12 COPIES $5.40 


THE 


Underwriting 


“The Spirit of 


This compact pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold o 
life insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, nop 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made 
that this thirty-six page booklet be made standard 
equipment for every new agent. The author ex- 
plains ‘“‘the demands and exactions that our busi 
bess makes of you as you enter it,’’ and puts be 
fore the new agent ‘‘the obligations and responsi- 
bilities it lays upon you through study, prepara- 
tiou and procedure.” Plainly, it tells what every 
pew agert ‘‘must face, what he is ‘up against’” 
in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be amont 
the first of educational matter given to him. It 
can be used for the older agent who needs to 
resold on the fundamental habits of life insurance 
selling. Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., @ 
Manager’s Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR WOkK 


PRIME and indispensable requisite for success is industry. 
A To secure even bare sustenance requires incessant toil. By 

hard and unremitting work is the summit attained. Only a 
little less attention, however, to the daily tasks is the necessity if 
present levels would be maintained and current responsibilities 
shouldered. When some unhappy intervention prevents a con- 
tinuance of the struggle for existence, without an effective replace- 
ment financialwise, distress is inevitable. 


Workers of this modern world recognize the need for uninter- 
rupted opportunity to earn for the present and to accumulate for 
the future. They are conscious of the depressing effects which in- 
dustrial inactivity has had upon their income through the resulting 
unemployment. The news of the day for the past five years has 
been colored by facts and forces affecting this problem vital to 
man’s welfare. Magazines are filled with discussions of ways and 
means by which unemployment may be lowered or a substitute de- 
veloped for the income so derived. But unemployment from eco- 
nomic causes in the vista of history is temporary and passing. 


Illness and accidents are constant and ever-occurring causes of 
trouble and sorrow to the workman and his family. Over the span 
of years, more workdays are lost through sickness and accident 
than will be ever caused by shut-down or depression. Disease and 
the unforeseen loss of limb have brought more misery, more heart- 
ache, than even death itself. Statistics which show the time lost 
from work through these twin blights are appalling. Yearly they 
bring failure to thousands of individuals whose happiness and suc- 
cess would otherwise be assured by their industry and devotion to 
their calling. Yet with all the recognition of the imminence of 
accident and sickness, there seems an utter and unaccountable dis- 
regard for the surest method, not of prevention, but of a replace- 
ment of the financial loss it occasioned and protection against the 
sorrow entailed. 


Accident and sickness insurance in thousands of instances year 
after year is providing a means through which a semblance of 
respect is maintained, the home preserved, and families held to- 
gether. The worth of accident and health insurance to the American 
worker, whether in the professional, the clerical, or the industrial 
class, is not obtainable either by research or estimate. Underwriters 
of accident and health insurance have a policy designed for every 
individual case and fitted to the paying capacity of every worker. 
There are companies in every state equipping agents with facilities 
for providing this essential protection against ills and evils of the 
future and replacement for income earned. Fieldmen, whether in 
the life or the property field, should make the writing of accident 
and health insurance not merely a means of livelihood for them- 
selves but also a means by which they could render a service of 
inealculable value to their clientele. Surely to provide an instrument 
which will fend disaster, when sickness or accident prevents the 
earning of a required income, is a favor and benefit more to be 
appreciated than any other one that comes within the ordinary range 


of action. 
LAaviGc 











e THE AGENT—KEYSTONE OF 


Mt HERE is no greater federation 
itside of our churches than this 
federation of men and women 


manded together for the prot tion of 
the home, of the wife, of the child, 
and of the country,” declared Edward 
is, one of the leading lights in 
affairs of the National Association 

of Life Underwriters, at the twenty- 
annual convention of that or- 
inization, and a prime mover in the 
establishment of the American Colleg« 

Life Underwriters. 

\nd the National Association stands 
in the happy position of fully war- 
ranting this high praise. Its member- 
ship is composed of those who are at 
one and the same time representatives 
of the policyholders and the companies. 


Working With Others 


Both in public relations work and 
in service to the institution of life 
insurance generally, this organization 
most fortunately dovetails with the 
aims and purposes of the three big 
executives’ associations—the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Agency Officers Association. Its 
intimate connections and _ interests, 
through members, extend both to the 
policyholder and to the company, and 
its service likewise is of a dual na- 
ture. In both responsibilities the Na- 
tional Association has proved _ suc- 
cessful. 

The National Association was or- 
ganized in the year 1890 at Boston, 
Mass. Local associations had strug- 
gled along with indifferent success 
for many years prior to that date, the 
first recorded organization—a _ short- 





C. V. Anderson, Trustee 
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Historical Background and Progress 
of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters 


By Frank Ellington 





Lester O. Schriver, New President 


lived one—being launched in Chicago 
in 1869. A more permanent body was 
formed in Cincinnati in 1872 with a 
similar association following suit in 
Cleveland during the same year. In 
1873 these two organizations com- 
bined to form the Ohio State Asso- 
ciation, but after five stormy and 
rather unsuccessful years this or- 
ganization gave up the ghost. The 
movement had been started, however, 
and during the eighties a number of 
fairly strong groups organized, nota- 
bly those in Boston, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia and a number of 
State associations—numbering 17 in 
all. 
Organization Meeting 

Historians of the early life associa- 
tion movement are unanimous in cred- 
iting Col. Chauncey Monroe Ransom, 
publisher of The Standard, with much 
of the pioneering work in this direc- 
tion. He worked long and faithfully 
to get the Cincinnati association 
started and later performed the same 
offices for the one at Boston. 

Following a conference between 
delegates of the Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia associations in 1890, 
a call was sent out to the 17 local 
organizations for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a national association. Rep- 
resentatives of 14 life groups re- 
sponded. 

For a number of years the Associa- 
tion flourished despite adverse condi- 


tions, brought about by the preva- 
lence of twisting and rebating. No 
less than 30 locals with a total mem- 
bership exceeding 1300 were affiliated 
with the national organization as the 
year 1897 started. Due to intense com- 
pany rivalry in the race for suprem- 
acy in volume of insurance in force, 
however, the evils which had always 
plagued the business were accentuated 
and the very next year saw the num- 
ber of units of the National Associa- 
tion fall to 23 with membership under 
a thousand. 


Early Progress 

This condition inspired the launch- 
ing of a campaign perhaps never 
equaled by a non-salaried board of 
association officers. The officers and 
leaders of the association felt that 
the movement had to go on if life 
underwriting was to enjoy that sta- 
bility and dignity they felt was the 
rightful heritage of the business. S 
without a dollar of funds or organi- 
zation machinery such as is now 
deemed essential to such a task, they 
embarked upon a drive to keep the 
membership of the national organiza- 
tion intact and progressive and t 
cause it to function along the lines 
mapped out by its founders. 

This drive was to continue inten- 
sively through the first five years of 
the twentieth century with the lion’s 
share of the work and personal sac- 
rifices falling to the lot of the asso- 
ciation president. Such efforts were 
instituted by the voluntary action of 
Richard E. Cochran, elected president 
in 1898, who elected himself as the 
first of that long line of traveling 
executives. He visited practically every 
local association in the country, mak- 
ing addresses and exhorting life un- 
derwriters of the country to stand 
together for the cause of progress as 
pointed out by the National Associa- 
tion. His efforts were successful in 
arresting the decline and he was able 
to report a slight gain in membership 
at the 1899 convention. His record 
was duplicated by those who followed 
him—Presidents Johnson, Registe! 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE e 


es Moines Meeting Marks Longest 
Step Forward In All History 


of Association 
By Gene Roesch 


ROJECTING itself further into 
future than, perhaps, many of 
delegates realized, the theme 

of the forty-sixth annual convention 
f t National Association of Life 
Underwriters, which closed at Des 
Moines, Iowa, on Sept. 20, found its 
fullest expression in the remarkably 
astute address delivered by LeRoy A 
Lincoln, vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company at 
New York. Not every life insurance 
speaker can have his remarks broad- 
cast over a network of 45 stations. 
Mr. Lincoln had that honor. Not every 
orator can dovetail his remarks into 
the mood of a great convention with 
such nicety that they extend the mo- 
tivating undercurrent of the meeting 
itself. Mr. Lincoln managed that, too. 
It was well conceived; it was tuned to 
the needs of the hour; and it will 
mark an historical milepost in the 


annals of the NALU. 


Convention Theme 

Bear in mind that the theme of the 
convention was “The Agent, the Key- 
stone of Life Insurance Service,” then 
know that Vice-President Lincoln, 
among much else, pointedly said: 
“Notwithstanding years of education 
oncerning the principles of life in- 
surance and the service which it 
renders, the record of those enter- 
prises through which life insurance 
has been offered without the stimula- 
n of agents clearly demonstrated 
would be an insignificant fac- 
uur economic and social life 

hout aggressive sales activities.” 
ugh the work of life insur- 
ance agents principally, declared Mr. 
Lincoln, “We must see to it that the 
ib shall distinguish sound insur 
ojects from those so-called 
nsurance plans from which its solid 
is lacking, and, with every 
fai nsideration for worthy pro- 
sais which may be advocated, we 

st t to prevent public misconcep 


the word insurance is being 
ised roperly.” 

Tou ig on the national aspects of 
re of life insurance in this 
as confided to the care of 

















LeRoy A. Lincoln, Speaker 


agents in their daily tasks—Mr. Lin- 
coln denied that the greatest social 
security for a nation lies in any one 
particular plan to provide for the 
needy; rather, “It lies in a soundly 
functioning business mechanism em- 
employing all available workers at 
rates of compensation which not only 
provide a comfortable living, but also 
a margin sufficient to permit provi- 
sion by each worker, through means 
of his own choosing, for the future 
of himself and his family.” 


Fosters Governmental Errors 

Failure of individual income to 
meet individual desires was charac- 
terized by the speaker as a reason 
for that “insecurity which is prompt- 
ing the government to seek to allevi- 
ate two major hazards—unemploy- 
ment and dependent old age.” 

Setting at rest, once and for all, 
fears of life insurance agents that 
old-age pensions and unemployment 
insurance will curtail their markets, 
Vice-President Lincoln declared that 
“Unemployment is not .an insurable 
hazard as we insurance men under- 
stand the term.” Also: “A soundly 
conceived plan for the purpose should 
not affect legal reserve life insurance 
adversely. It should have a favorable 
influence by giving greeter stability 
to the incomes of holders of legal re- 


serve life insurance, thus increasing 


‘ 


the likelihood of their being able t 
continue tnelr insurance protection 
Workers should be encouraged, by the 
anticipated stability of their incomes, 
to devote a larger part of their earn 
ings to the purchase of life insw 


Current national sympathy for bo: 
rowers is largely misplaced, hinted 
Mr. Lincoln, for it “disregards the 
fact that the borrower has spent and 
enjoyed the fruits of another’s labor” 
and that the loan, when made, was 
made with anticipation of repayment 
and justly so. This brought the out 
standing speaker of the Des Moines 
convention to the question of invest 
ments, whereon he emphatically de- 
clared: “The companies, as custodians 
of policyholders’ savings, must protect 
the security of their investments, for 
they are determined to meet their ot 


ligations at their maturity.” 


Responsibility of Agent 
Pointing out that the life insurance 
agent, if he would be really the Ke\ 
stone of life insurance service, must 
broaden his concepts and activities, 
the speaker insisted that “You of th: 
field have a wonderful opportunity ir 
your contacts with the thinking popu 
lation of the country to preach a 
better understanding of the debtor- 
creditor relationship and to help ir 
stemming the tide of destructive ef 
forts to change our national concept 

if the sacredness of obligation.” 
Instancing and considering the 
four factors affecting success of life 
Vice - President Lincol: 


told the agents that these were “mor- 


insurance, 





©. Sam Cummings, Trustee 
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tality, investment security, investment 
earnings and expenses.” 
clearly and farsightedly at “what's 
ahead,” the dominant convention 
speaker of the NALU ringingly de 
claimed that “As long as rights of 
private property exist, as long as we 
continue to need capital in business, 
as long as men desire to make finan 
cial provision for tomorrow, just so 
long will there be need for life in 


urance! 


Roger Hull's Address 
Sharing convention honors’ with 
Vice-President Lincoln was Roger B. 
Hull, managing director and genera! 
counsel of the NALU, who called upon 
all agents for an intensive campaign 
of educational publicity in the busi 
ness, and allayed life insurance fears 
as to what the Social Security Act 
will do. Describing the plans of the 
Federal Administration along this 
line, Director Hull exclaimed: “What 
an opportunity that very program 
gives us to go out and tell the people 
of America that for more than 100 
years the institution of life insurance 
has existed for the sole purpose of 
providing economic security and finan 
cial independence; that there is no 
conflict between the social betterment 
program thus initiated by the gov- 
ernment and the institution of life in- 
surance as a private enterprise.” 

Warning that agents—and all those 
engaged in life insurance—have failed 
to institutionalize the business to the 
public in its best light, Director Hull 
blamed this for the fact that Wash- 
ington legislators and other political 
elements sometimes look upon life in- 
surance as a business “in the same 
sense that the Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company is a business,” and tax and 
handle it accordingly. To the proper 
presentation of life insurance in its 
true light must go much of the agency 
effort of the business if the agent is 
to be “The Keystone of Life Insur- 
ance Service,” intimated Mr. Hull. 


Present Relief Measures 

Touching on the topic of ill-advised 
relief measures on the part of gov- 
ernment, Director Hull cried that 
“There is no warrant for the aban 
donment of our traditional American 
spirit of self-help, and the responsi- 
bility of government is not to try to 
act as Santa Claus nor take money 
from the pockets of the efficient to 
bolster up the inefficient.” Such 
moves, he concluded, are not neces- 
sary, for life insurance is available 
to remove the need and is “a method 
of relieving the state and the nation 
of the support of a large number of 
its citizens.” 
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Roger B. Hull, Managing Director 


Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Hull! both 
spoke on the closing day of the Des 
Moines convention, yet to them must 
go the credit of taking the convention 
theme and projecting it into the fu 
ture through the minds of those who 
heard them. 

If the forty-sixth annual meeting 
of the NALU accomplished nothing 
else (though its accomplishments were 
many) it revivified the average 
agent’s conception of his own high 
destiny and calling: it lifted the 
agent’s mind from a too-intensive con- 
templation of the troubled present and 
directed it toward a glorious future: 
and it proved conclusively that the 
NALU is a tremendous force for in- 
dividual good in the business and 
prime importance in the national eco- 
nomic welfare. 


Sectional Meetings 


Preceded by meetings of the Board 
of Trustees, of the Million Dollar 


























Robert L. Jones, Treasurer 


Round Table and of the National 
Council—whose resolutions in favor 
of accident prevention campaigns and 
moves to combat attacks against life 
insurance were noted in The Spee. 
tator of Sept. 19—the Des Moines con- 
vention swung into its stride with an 
outline of the convention theme by 
Alexander E. Patterson of Chicago, 
who was later elected vice-president 
of the NALU, putting him in line for 
the presidency next year. 

Also on the first-day slate were 
Charles J. Frisbie of the New Eng. 
land Mutual at Seattle and Guy C., 
Lyman of the Pacific Mutual at New 
Orleans. Inadequate, indeed, is the 
life insurance total of the nation, de- 
clared Mr. Lyman, who, apropos of 
a mere one hundred billions of life 
insurance in force, wanted to know 
“Who first had such lack of pride as 
to say it out loud?” Delineating the 
need for more and more life insur 
ance—and the opportunity to sell it— 
Mr. Lyman pointed out that “Only 
five of each 100 are spared the slow 
but sure crucifixion of settling old age 
invoices with self-respect because in- 
come is gone.” 


Mutual Influences 

The success of the life underwriter 
is in his state of mind, Mr. Frisbie 
told the conventioneers, and the body 
must be kept healthy because “The 
body is just a taxicab for the mind.” 
Enthusiasm is the life insurance sales- 
men’s greatest asset, he said, and to 
be successful the underwriter must be 
“Brief politely, aggressive tactfully, 
emphatic pleasantly, positive diplo- 
matically, and right graciously.” 

In The Spectator of Sept. 19 were 
given two of the seminar discussions 
which characterized the afternoon of 
the first day of the recent Des Moines 
convention. One of these was on 
“Business Insurance,” by Leon Gilbert 
Simon of New York, and the other 
was on “Direct Mail in Selling,” by 
Seneca Gamble of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life at Springfield. 


Taxation Talk 


In addition, two other seminars 
were held. “The insured may control 
up to $40,000 of life insurance with- 
out Federal estate tax and almost 
without state inheritance tax,” said 
Nathaniel H. Seefurth of Chicago in 
conducting the conference on “Taxa 
tion and Life Insurance.” He also 
stressed the fact that “There is n0 
form of property more completely tax 
exempt than life insurance up to $40, 
000 and there are no outstanding 
problems in connection with an 
amount of insurance less than $40,000 
payable to named beneficiaries.” Tax 
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A FEW CANDID CAMERA SNAPSHOTS FROM DES MOINES 


Dr. C. E. Albright, of Milwaukee, After the Banquet 


service in connection with life insur- 
ance, declared Mr. Seefurth, is the 
specifically of the under- 
writer who prepares himself fully to 
advise with regard to estates in excess 
of the $40,000 mark. C. Vivian Ander- 
son, past president of the NALU, 
dealt with “Use of Income Options” 
as a seminar topic. 


province 


Conferment Exercises 


The ninth conferment exercises of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers marked the second-day con- 
vention sessions—as described else- 
where in these pages—and were fol- 
lowed by a prospecting clinic handled 
capably by C. Preston Dawson of 
New York, and a description of what 
it takes to make a million dollar life 
insurance producer as conceived by 
Harry T. Wright of Chicago, who is 
the new chairman of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table of the NALU. Both 
of these splendid addresses were fully 
reviewed in the pages of The Spec- 
tator for Sept. 19. 

In addition to Mr. Wright and Mr. 
Dawson, the program boasted John R. 
Todd—not an insurance man but the 
head of Todd, Robertson, Todd Engi- 
neering Corporation, which played a 
large share in the building of Radio 
City in New York. 


Other Speakers 


Linking the final hours of the Des 
Moines convention to the main theme 
that “The Agent Is the Keystone of 
Life Insurance Service’ were the 
Strong oratorial chains forged by 
LeRoy Lincoln and Roger Hull. Others 
on the final day’s program were Vin- 
cent B. Coffin of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, who reviewed the work of 
the various sessions, and practical 
dealers in agency material such as 
Henry Files of Cedar Rapids; Ralph 
G. Engelsman of New York, and 


—m 


Professors R. C. Borden and A. C. 
Busse of New York University. 

To prime life underwriters in at- 
tendance at the sessions for what they 
can expect of Life Insurance Week in 
1936, S. T. Whatley, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life and chairman of Life 
Insurance Week for next year, de- 
scribed what will be done in that 
six-day period to make the public 
conscious of the basic value of life 
insurance in its lives. Life Insurance 
Week for 1936 will be from May 11 
to 16. 

Working out a particular program 
for a particular prospect and then 
presenting it attractively was char- 
acterized as “package selling” by 
Henry M. Files of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life at Cedar Rapids. Those 
to whom such “packages” can be 
offered fall broadly into four groups, 
says Mr. Files—the small buyer who 
needs a policy for clean-up purposes; 
the man who needs continued income 
for his family after his death; the 
retirement prospect; and the wealthy 
individual. 





Gene Roesch, Spectator 
Field Editor 





J. Eisendrath and Group Take It Easy 


Appealing to agents to emphasize 
the fact that life insurance is now 
primarily for living needs, with death 
only cared for incidentally, Ralph 
Engelsman, who is with the Penn 
Mutual Life at New York, found a 
real sales argument for living needs 
in the consideration that out of 10 
people age 30, seven will reach age 60. 
He summed up his reasons for meet- 
ing living needs by saying that “peo- 
ple want to live, like to live and do 
live,” and therefore the agent who 
makes this kind of an approach has a 
real weapon to force an entry to the 
final policy delivery. 


Sales Presentation 


Professors Borden and Busse of 
N.Y.U.—delivering their concept of 
a sales presentation in tandem—won 
applause for novelty of presentation 
and for the thought that all life in- 
surance sales arguments must follow 
each other with regularity and logic. 
“Everybody likes a parade,” concluded 
the professors, “and prospects like a 
parade of instances. They want color- 
ful facts marshalled in platoons, like 
the platoons in a parade, and each 
statement of fact must be presented 
in dramatic detail and must then yield 
logically to the next.” 


Resolutions Adopted 

Resolutions adopted by the NALU 
at its closing sessions were the same 
as those recommended by the National 
Council, as broadly reviewed in The 
Spectator of Sept. 19. The important 
ones concerned development of hu- 
mane aspects of life insurance with 
emphasis on combating inimical at- 
tacks on the business; indorsement of 
automobile and other accident preven- 
tion campaigns; and recognition of 
the value of the work of the Life 
Ageney officers in stressing guiding 
principles and eliminating part-time 
and unfit agents. 
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The Million Dollar Round Table 


Continues to Expand 


Annual Meeting in West Was 
Outstanding in all Respec ts 


DMITTEDLY of great use to 
himself, plus notable profit, of 
what use to the philanthropic 

nstitution of life insurance is an 
gent who produces and pays for 
ore than $1,000,000 of life indem- 
ty in a single year? Rapidly, 
iccinctly and conclusively, that hypo- 
hetical question was answered re 
ntly at the meeting in Des Moines, 
lowa, of the Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association of 


Life Underwriters. 


An Inspirational Source 

Quite frankly, in the language of 
Round Table members and in the 
pinion of officials of the NALU, the 
million dollar producer’s chief great 
ness lies in his inspirational value to 
the rank and file. His is the star to 
hich they aspire. His are the simple 
solutions to intricate cases from which 
he regular agent can deduce pro- 
edure for increasing his own income. 
His calling it is to paint a true pic- 
ture of life insurance beneficence to 
he possessor of wealth—to the poli- 
tician with greedy fingers—to the 
ften bewildered frust officer and bank 
executive seeking a solution of estat 
problems. His mission it is to remove 
equest funds from _highly-taxable 
brackets into lower-taxed categories. 
He is the flag in the vanguard of life 

urance agency advancement 


Under the scepter of Caleb Smiti 
Ann Arbor, Mich.—retiring chair- 
in of the Million Dollar Round 





Table—these points were fully estab- 
lished during the Des Moines meet 
ing. When the new chairman, Harry 
T. Wright of Chicago, assumed the 
toga at the close of an all-day session, 
he said: “The million dollar produc 
er’s value to our business is not mea 
sured by the volume of life insurance 
he writes, but by his fitness as a pub- 
lic advertisement of the practicability 
and philanthropy of life insurance and 
by his inspirational aspect to agents.” 

Acknowledging such _ prominent 
guests as Governor Clyde Herring 
(“Des Moines may be the Hartford 
of the West, but we know that 
Hartford is the Des Moines of the 
East”) of Iowa; W. A. Kennedy, 
president of the Canada Life Under- 
writers; Charles E. Brown, presi 
dent of the Des Moines Association; 
M. C. Nelson, Alexander Patterson, 
C. Vivian Anderson, Roger B. Hull 
and Lester C. Schriver of the 
NALU, the Million Dollar Round 
Table proceeded to concentrate on the 
applicability of life insurance to in- 
heritance taxation, to business needs 
and to such matters as can be solved 
with annuity programs. 

Said Nathaniel H. Seefurth: “The 
new Federal revenue tax has given 
us a great lever for lifting life in- 
surance production,” and “the estate 
tax problem is a matter of having the 
man who possesses life insurance give 
up the incidence of ownership.” Need 


for life insurance to meet estate diffi- 


T. Leslie Johnson, Kansas City, and Dix Teachener, Same City 
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Harry T. Wright, Chicago 


culties was illustrated by Mr. See- 
furth as follows: “A $200,000 estate 
prior to June 6, 1932, actually paid to 
the Federal Government $300 after 
taking its credit for state inheritance 
taxes. Under the law now in effect 
that estate pays $18,600. On a 
$1,000,000 estate the tax was formerly 
$8,300, relatively a drop in the bucket. 
Now it is $177,800. On a $5,000,000 
estate the tax formerly was $97,900. 
Now it is a little over $1,500,000.” 
Leon Gilbert Simon of New York, 
firm believer in increased taxation on 
inherited wealth, nonetheless pointed 
out that life insurance, as used to 
cover inheritance tax needs, actually 
was a definite, helpful factor in dis- 
tributing wealth through the dissemi- 
nation of premiums into various forms 
of investments as well as by payment 
of death claims and other benefits. 


Gift Tax Explained 

Explaining the working of the gift 
tax which goes into effect Jan. 1, 1936, 
A. M. Sheldon, of the life insurance 
department of Marsh & McLennan at 
Minneapolis, pointed out that “A re- 
vokable assignment under a life in- 
surance policy does not pay a gift 
tax except upon income payable to the 
beneficiary. On the other hand, if the 
assignment be irrevocable, the gift 
tax is payable.” 

Those million dollar producers and 
others who were concerned with the 
drop in life insurance for business 
needs during the recent bad years had 
their fears allayed by Dr. C. E. Al- 
bright, for 29 years the leading pro- 
ducer of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life at Milwaukee, who declared that 
“corporation life insurance is being 
revived,” and that the purpose of this 
indemnity is really to insure the wel- 
fare of management rather than of 
capital as such. Life underwriters 
contemplating the sale of corporation 
insurance, said Doctor Albright, must 
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take o consideration the possibili 
ties the corporation, for “A pros- 
pect such insurance must have a 
futu otherwise there is nothing 
ther¢ insure.” 


Members of the Million Dollar 


Round Table cocked their ears when 
Paul ark of Boston, Beau Brummel 
of the NALU and a past president, 


e ominous prophecy that “the 
W ashing- 


mad 


adminstration at 


presé 
ton not be satisfied with the pres- 
ent rate of inheritance tax.” For those 
in t high tax brackets, said Mr. 
Clark, the credo of “exemptions, ex- 
clusions and deductions” must be 
pre: 1 in order that the life under- 
writ may get his opportunity to 
present the merits of his offerings for 
sper tax purposes. “Life insurance 
is life indemnity and is not property, 
and is up to life insurance men to 
make politicians realize that and not 
attempt to levy a tax on our institu- 
tior though it were real property 
in fact,” declared this speaker, who 
had been the first chairman of the 
Milli Dollar Round Table in 1927 
when it was formed. Settling a point 
about which many debates have cen- 
tered, Mr. Clark gave the opinion that 
the only quality which all successful 
life insurance producers have in com- 
mon is “ingeniousness in attacking a 
problem and presenting a solution.” 
Also, said he anent taxes, “A Federal 
tax is a tax on the passing of prop- 


erty; but a gift tax as now conceived 


is a levy on the monetary value of 
the gift.” The distinction, neatly 
phrased, went into members’ note- 
books. 

Business Insurance 
Clever presentation of an argu- 
nent for business insurance was made 


3. Stinde, Northwestern 
St. L who 


by Eugene 
Mutual 
stressed the need for selling the busi- 
n life wives of 


ness 


man at ouis, 
insurance idea to 
and stockholders by saying, 
“You must buy your estate before you 
an own it, and you must buy it either 


Irom 


partners 


‘our husband’s partner or from 
the corporation which he is 
Life insurance gives you the 
‘ready money to make that purchase.” 
Mr. Stinde is one of the 
executive committeemen of the Round 


with 
allied 
two 


new 


able, the other being Grant Taggart. 
Novel application of annuities was 





nade by Stuart Smith of Philade! 
hia, who instanced several cases in 
vhicl althy men—wishing to care 
! retainers—purchased annui- 
es without the knowledge of those 
etaine but eventually payable to 


em. Also, Mr. Smith said, “The an- 


al payment retirement annuity will 
ein kits longer than other forms. 
necial after the tax program ef- 





Lowell L. Newman, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Jan. 1, 1936.” 
the 
stress laid on the sale of 


Further, the 
that the 
annuities by 


fective 


speaker gave opinion 


had made such con- 
difficult for 
advance in the desired quantity and 
had raised the price of annuities for 


the small-volume purchaser. 


big producers 


tracts 


the companies t 


Rapping the Companies 
Rapping life companies 


what he styled 


Insurance 
“unsound 
position” in annuities, 
Ed. M. Chase voiced a fear of the fact 
that if United 
sisted in their attitude toward annui- 


their 


for 


discouraging 
States companies per- 


7 
ties, much of such business might 


eventually find its way to foreign car- 
Despite the 


riers. contention of an 


unsound aspect toward annuities by 
domestic companies, Mr. Chase ad- 
mitted that companies in the States 


flooded with 
policy loans; 
New in 
His 


current financial 


money from 
2. Paid-off 
money; 


were being 
1. Paid-up 
mortgages; 3. 
4. Annuity money. 
that the 


urance 
final conclu- 


sion was 





At Right—Stuart F. Smith, Philadelphia 


trees in 


Spite 


uld 


New Deal,” and that life insur- 


situation w right itself “in 
f the 
faith in 


ance companies having 


future would continue to favor ar 


nuity writings. 

3ringing the Million Dollar Round 
Table down to earth with a bang—and 
disregarding the hourly talks in which 
hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
verbally tossed about as though every 
life insurance prospect were a billion- 
Taggart of Crowley, 


aire — Grant 


Wvo., drew the delegates to their figu 
the that 


business insurance 


rative feet with warning 


“Annuities 
have their place, but 


and 


don’t lose sight 
of the basic fact that life insurance 


is for the protection of the home of 
the average man.” Incidentally, Mr. 


Taggart is one of the two new execu- 


tive committeemen (with Eugene B. 
Stinde) of the Table, and produces 
over $1,000,000 of life insurance a 


small policies—in a 
the 
sparse, metaphorically, a 
Valley. 


-mostly in 


year 


territory where population is 
about as 


Death 











CAUTION TOSSED TO THE HIGH WINDS 
AS CONVENTIONITES FLY HOMEWARD 


OME home-office underwriters of 
S life insurance 
who have forgotten that “Get a 
horse!” shouted at 


shivered 


companies—men 


was once auto- 
in their 
a fortnight ago just 
the NALU con- 
Moines. Behold! 


NALU talent 


mobiles—must have 
proverbial boots 
at the conclusion of 
vention in Des 

Much of the available 


went afiving: flew, in fact, from Des 
Moines to Chicago in the same aero- 
plane, together, en masse or what 


have you. 


Hob 
with production for a while since these 
stars did the air travel: Theodore M. 
Riehle, retiring 


A crack-up would have raised 


“7 
nresident 


of NALU; 


Alexander Patterson, 
Roger B. Hull, 
Paul F. Clark, past president; Gra- 
ham C. Wells, past president; Harry 
Million 
Trustees 
Mecklem 


vice-president; 


managing director; 


T. Wright, chairman of the 
Dollar Table; 
Chester O. Fischer, Horace 


Inind and 
round and 


and John A. Witherspoon. Flight 
promoter, organizer and “step aboard” 
man was Horace Mecklem, who hails 


Portland, Oregon, and thinks 


it is just a little silly to spend a con- 


from 


vention week talking about “modern” 


sales methods, “modern” needs, “mod 
ern approach”—and then refuse to fly 


because trains stay on the ground 
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General Agents and Life Managers 
At Des Moines Meeting 


Possibility of Eventual Separate 
National Organization is Seen 


ILL life insurance general 
agents and managers here- 
after form a _ separate di- 


vision in the National Association of 
Life Underwriters? Perhaps not, but 
despite an attempt to avoid such a 
possibility at the Des Moines conven- 
tion, the recasting of the structure of 
the general agents and managers sec- 
tion foretells a move in that direction. 
The fact that the manager of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau will 
hereafter always be treasurer of the 
section with the general manager of 
the NALU as executive secretary, 
apparently is taken by some to mean 
a first step by the Research Bureau 
in actual supervision over the work of 
general agents and managers in the 
National Association. 


New Plan Adopted 

Under the new plan for the gen- 
eral agents and managers section of 
the NALU—as adopted September 17 

each local managers group will ap- 
point a delegate to the annual meet- 
ing. A nominating committee will be 
appointed from those delegates and 
will, in turn, present six names for 
membership on an executive commit- 
tee for a three-year term. Paul Clark 
of Boston was head of the committee 
that presented the whole new pro- 
gram and, although Holgar Johnson 
of the Penn Mutual at Pittsburgh— 
as general chairman of the agents 
and managers section—naively ex- 





J. Leslie Johnson, Kansas City, and 
J. J. Coburn, Detroit 
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fina 
D. D. Kelly, Cleveland, Ohio 


plained that the recasting was not 
“to develop an organization within an 
organization” there were indications 
that his words were a “diplomatic 
evasion.” 

Highlighting the regular morning 
program of the general agents and 
managers meeting was a eulogy of 
the place of the Chartered Life Under- 
writer as described by Paul Clark of 
Boston, retiring president of the Na- 
tional Chapter of C. L. U. Explaining 
the results of a questionnaire used to 
measure the value of the C. L. U. 
designation, Mr. Clark found that the 
average production of a C. L. U. for 
the first six months of 1935 was $270,- 
472; that the average size case 


handled was larger than that of the 
man who was not a C. L. U.; that 
C. L. U. business has a greater re- 
newal persistency; and that the pres- 
ence of a C. L. U. in an office helps 
agency recruiting. About 5 per cent 
of the membership of the NALU js 
now C. L. U. 

Importance of agency prestige was 
stressed by Charles J. Zimmerman 
of the Connecticut Mutual at Newark, 
N. J., who pointed out that just as 
a ball team composed of youngsters 
plays better if suitable uniforms are 
provided, the average agent works 
better if he dresses, looks and fills the 
part of a successful man. 

Details of the merchandising of life 
insurance as a practical commodity 
and necessity in the national and per- 
sonal scenes were given to L. §. 
Broaddus of the Acacia Mutual at 
Chicago and the need for personal 
supervision of producing agents was 
outlined by H. A. Hedges of the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa at Kansas City. 


What General Agent Must Know 


This man Hedges injected the idea 
that the general agent must know and 
supervise not only the business but 
the individual affairs of his produc- 
ers. For proof of his methods, he ad- 
duced the fact that throughout the 
depression years he had kept 20 
agents at a yearly average produc- 
tion of $152,000. His plan involves 
giving life insurance selling and in- 
spirational talks to his men in groups 
and then going into a personal analy- 
sis of their lives with each individual 
separately. Cooperating with an agent, 
he and the agent together determine 
how much money the agent needs for 
his personal expenses in a given month 
and a corresponding life insurance 
quota is then set and aimed at. Con- 
fidence in the general agent which is 
thus engendered, says Mr. Hedges, 
begets persistent sales. 








Elimination of Part-Time Agents 
A Growing Issue 


S the general agents and man- 
A agers section at the Des Moines 

convention of the NALU began 
to discuss the “Declaration of Guid- 
ing Principles” during its afternoon 
session a fortnight ago, instantly ob- 
vious were the rights of that declara- 
tion. Obvious too was the fact that 
sentiment, voiced by Theodore M. 
Riehle, retiring president of the as- 
sociation, favored elimination of part- 
time agents in all centers of 50,000 or 
more population. “The law of aver- 


ages will work against the man who 
doesn’t string along,” warned Mr. 
Riehle. Already companies which 
have signed the declaration are play- 
ing their part, and those companies 
have 60 per cent of all life insurance 
in force. Following the guiding prin- 
ciples will mean reducing agency turn- 
over, increasing confidence in life in- 
surance and an economic advantage 
of eliminating part-time men in ur- 
ban centers. Mr. Riehle, however, 
believes that whatever real good is 
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accomplished must be brought about 
by t general agents in their own 
work and in impressing those under 
them, for companies either cannot or 
will not apply enforcement pressure. 
Subsequent discussion showed that 
some agents felt that if the compan- 


ies do not act concertedly to make the 
guiding principles mandatory, the 
good accomplished will go for naught. 


Guiding Principles 

As a matter of fact, reflection on 
the stress laid on the guiding princi- 
ples and on the fitness of the Char- 
tered Life Underwriter, by the Des 
Moines convention, injects the thought 
that perhaps the National Association 
of Life Underwriters would have been 
better advised had it declared itself 
for the guiding principles before mo- 
tivating the C. L. U. movement so 
strongly. Presumably, adherence to 
the guiding principles will gradually 
eliminate the unfit agent from the 
business. Had the unfit man been 
carefully sifted from the rank and 
file before the NALU blew its trump- 
ets for the C. L. U., the Chartered 
Life Underwriter movement would 
probably have grown more rapidly 
than has actually been the case. The 
life insurance business would have 
been made more attractive to men of 
high calibre and the C. L. U.—going 
out to practice his calling—would not 
find his ideals so blunted and his ef- 
forts so thwarted by a host of unfit 
and disinterested drifters in the 
agency field. The appreciation of his 
degree would have been more marked 
and he personally would have been 
kept from discouraging influences. 

Likely it is, however, that the C. 
L. U. will—in long years ahead—be 
able to command concertedly enough 
business so that he can bring direct 
pressure to bear against such com- 
panies as continue knowingly to stig- 
matize life insurance by heedless and 
reckless appointment of unfit agents. 





E. A. Hasek, Kansas City, Mo. 


WHAT IS THE SALES RESEARCH BUREAU 
PLANNING FOR THE LIFE AGENT? 


HAT has the Life Insurance 

Sales Research Bureau got up 
its sleeve? Although announcement 
of potential intensified activity on the 
part of the Bureau was made during 
the directors’ meeting of that body in 
connection with the NALU conven- 
tion in Des Moines, no details came 
forth. Instead, definite plans were 
withheld and will come to light during 
the meeting of the Bureau and the 
Life Agency Officers at Chicago in 
the week of Nov. 11. 


Viewing the tie-up between the Bu- 
reau and the revamped general agents 
and managers section of the NALU, 
wise heads feel that the Bureau’s new 
departure will concern itself largely 
with agency activities. A. L. Dern, 
vice-president of the Lincoln National 
Life and chairman of the board of 
directors of the Bureau, neatly evaded 
discussion of the organization’s pro- 
jected activities. Everybody said 
“wait until November 11.” So what? 
So many wait and some know. 


GRADUATE CHARTERED UNDERWRITERS 
NOW NUMBER NEARLY ONE THOUSAND 


RADUATE Chartered Life Un- 

derwriters of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters now number 
990 with all five of the required ex- 
aminations completed by 185 men this 
year. Total number of candidates 
taking examinations this year at 67 
universities and colleges was 817 as 
compared with 235 in 1930. In all, 
nearly 1200 candidates are now on 
their way to the full C. L. U. designa- 
tion. 

These facts, denoting the growth 
and progress of the C. L. U. move- 
ment, were brought out by Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, who, as president of the 
American College, presided at the 


conferment exercises held September 
19 during the Des Moines convention 
of the NALU. Seated sagely on the 
platform with Dr. Huebner were J. 
Stanley Edwards of Denver; W. M. 
Duff of Pittsburgh; Julian S. Myrick 
of New York; George E. Lackey of 
Detroit; John Newton Russell of Los 
Angeles; E. J. Clark of Baltimore; 
Paul F. Clark of Boston; and John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 

Candidates for the C. L. U. degree 
at the conferment exercises were pre- 
sented by Dr. David McCahan, dean 
of the American College. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE PLANS TO EXTEND 
INFLUENCE TO SMALL CENTERS OF U. S. 


LANNING to extend the virtues 

of the American College of Life 
Underwriters to small centers 
throughout the nation, directors of 
that body—meeting in Des Moines, 
Iowa, at the convention of the NALU 
—evolved methods of raising addi- 
tional funds to finance extension work. 
Income to the College is now limited 
to that derived from the Edward A. 
Woods Foundation of $50,000 and the 
fees of those taking C. L. U. exami- 
nations. Four committees will labor 
to accumulate more money. Of these, 
one will try to get it from the C. L. 
U.; one will “put the bee” on the 
companies; one will solicit from the 
NALU; and the fourth will look for 
bequests, endowments, etc. 

Reelected officers of the American 
College, named at Des Moines, are 
Chairman, Ernest J. Clark of the John 
Hancock at Baltimore; President, Dr. 
S. S. Huebner; Vice-President, Wil- 
liam M. Duff, head of the Woods 
Agency at Pittsburgh; Dean, Dr. 


David McCahan; Secretary, Dr. John 
A. Stevenson of the Penn Mutual 
at Philadelphia; Treasurer, Franklin 
W. Ganse, estate service expert of 
Boston. 

(Concluded on next page) 





L. A. Spencer, Youngstown, Ohio 
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DINNER MEETINGS PROVED AS DESIRABLE 
AT MEETING OF LOCAL ASSN. OFFICERS 
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as J. Hawley Wilson of the 
Massachusetts Mutual at Peoria, III 


eigen 
Chairman of the section on local as 


WOMAN LIFE 


UNDERWRITERS 


ociation programs was A. W. Hogue 
Miller, 


f Dallas. Said Arthur E. 
president of the St. Louis Associa- 
on, anent the idea for a local pro- 


ram: “You can’t box it; you can’t 


le it; you must dramatize it.” 
Speaker on membership features 
Eile M. Derby, W. Rankin 


irey, Carlton Stevens, H. T. Burnet 
pre blem of getting 
‘licity for local associations, the 
onference had Ralph Talley of Knox- 
as chairman and Roger B. Hull, 
( of the NALI 
hief speaker. Novel idea advanced 
by Mr. Hull was the suggestion that 
ld appropriate $10,000 
this year for the purpose of prepar- 
releases for local as- 
iations and furnishing the _ tech- 
liding the material into 


print. He also 


lightlv—on the possibility that local 


nique ror 


touched—Oh. so 


issociation releases might have politi- 
cal repercussions. It’s a hard job, he 
hinted, to sever association releases 
from political angles. 
publicity were C. V. Shepherd of the 


National Life of Vermont at Cedar 


Also discussing 


Rapids; Paul Kreuger of the State 
Life at Indianapolis; and C. F. Axel- 
son of the Northwestern Mutual at 


Chicago. 


{DV ISED 


“INFLATE THE EGO” OF MALE PROSPECTS 


HAT persuasive feminine ability 
to make a companion feel elated, 


and proud all at once can be 
turnes to cash by the woman life 
erwriter, thinks Miss Sophia 

| the Penn Mutual at Phila- 
Perha she did not meat 

hat, but what she told the 

vi n’s round table meeting at the 


NALU ¢ vention in Des Moines re- 
vas “If you can inflate the eg 
prospect by building up his 
elf-esteem, you can s¢ ll.” She also 
ad\ i her colleagues to try their 
alk on ten-year-old childre? 
n the theory that if a child can 
inderstand them, the average pros 
pect will also. 
Miss Corinne V. Loomis of the John 
Har ck at Boston, who presided over 


breakfast and luncheon ses- 


sions of the women producers, urged 
the formation of a Quarter Millio 
Round Table next year to compare 
with the men’s Million Dollar Round 


Table Pursuing the evident thems 
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Harry P. Kies, Mankoto, Minn. 


of the value of women producers, Mrs. 
M. W. Allen, of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual at Minneapolis, declared that a 
G. i w. 
for women as for men since “many 
people would rather deal with a 


designation was as useful 


woman than a man if she knows he: 


business equally well.” 
The ladies were all smiles he: 
retiring President T. M. Riehle of the 


NALU told them of his recommenda- 


tion that by-law changes be m: i 
the organization to alter the we n’ 
status from that of a special e Lit- 
tee to that of a standing committee, 
The women producers also got me 
I pats on the ba from 1 ng 
Chairman Caleb Smith of the ’ 


spol briefly at the breakfast s« on. 


Further discussion of woman’s place 


in life underwriting was shared Dy 


Mrs. Marie B. Parker of the Equi 


table Life at Denver; 


American College 
(Continued from page 13) 

Directors for three years are Olive 
Thurman, vice-president 
tual Benefit; John Newton Russell of 
the Pacific Mutual at Los Angeles; 
Franklin W. Ganse. 

Board members elected for three 
years are Theodore M. Riehle, retiring 
president of the NALU; O. J. Arnold, 
president of Northwestern National 
Life; S. T. Whatley, vice-president of 
Aetna Life; Michael J. Cleary, presi- 
dent of Northwestern Mutual Life. 
To these is added ex-officio member 
Fred L. Cassidy, of the Prudential at 
Seattle, who was recently « lected 
president of the National Chapter of 
GC... 





1935-1936 Officers of the 
National Association 
Elected at the Des Moines conven- 
tion were the following officers of the 


National Association of Life Under- 
writers: 


President—Lester O. Schriver, gen- 
eral agent at Peoria, Ill., of the 
Aetna Life of Hartford. 

Vice-president—Alexander E. Pat- 
terson (Penn Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia), Chicago, Ill. 

Secretary —O. Sam Cummings 
(Kansas City Life), Dallas, Tex. 

Treasurer—Robert L. Jones (State 
Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass.), 
New York: reelected. 

Trustees—John A. Witherspoon 
(Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles), 
Nashville; Charles J. Zimmerman 
(Connecticut Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford), Newark; Frank B. Summers 
(New York Life), Omaha; C. Vivian 
Anderson (Provident Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia), Cincinnati; Philip 
Young (Metropolitan Life of New 
York), San Francisco; Ernest A. Crane 
(Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 

waukee), Indianapolis. 


—_— 
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Ratings and Twisting 
fig I[MISSIONER YETKA of 


nnesota is having a hard 
tussle with a perennial difficulty 


—how to detect and prevent un- 
scrupulous acts of unethical in- 
surance salesmen. His efforts have 
the 1roval of the companies and 
of the great majority of insurance 
agen but old-timers know some- 
thine of the difficulties to be en- 
countered. 

Most statements of insurance 
solicitors are oral and without a 
witness, other than the prospect, 
and it is very difficult to establish 


oral statements afterwards. Re- 
marks calculated to shake confi- 
dence in a competing company 
may be most effective when so 
skillfully worded as to defy any 
charge of untruth, misrepresenta- 
tion or deception. And the unscru- 
pulous salesman is an adept at 
using in his deceptive art printed 
statements of unquestionable ve- 
racity and reports published by or- 
ganizations of which he can say 
“everyone knows the reputation 
for accuracy that this firm has es- 
tablished.” 

In the matter of preventing 
twisting, it seems that the agency 
forces have shown the common 
weakness of us Americans when 
we meet a difficult problem. We 
say “There ought to be a law.” 
And we say this despite our ten- 
dency in the next breath to con- 
demn any weakening of “rugged 
individualism.” State authorities 
have cooperated whole-heartedly 
and at times even enthusiastically 
in this effort to prohibit by law. 
And yet twisting continues and 
companies and honest agents con- 
tinue to use methods that invite 
activities of unscrupulous sales- 
men. 

Surely we should know by now, 
with all the high-powered anti- 
twisting laws that are in force, 
that if this evil is ever eliminated 
or even decimated, it must be 
through the vigilance of high- 
minded company officials and field 
managers, under whatever title 
they may serve, who take a pro- 
fessional attitude toward their 
work. Laws will not be able to 
turn the trick. It is too easy to 


avoid them and some of them are 
So arbitrary that the courts will 
hot convict even with a clear-cut 
agreement on facts. The Minne- 


With the Editors 


sota law is not one of these. The 
sections quoted by Commissioner 
Yetka center on such words as 
“wilfully misrepresented,” “de- 
ceived or defrauded,” “urged... 
any person ... to lapse any policy 

to the damage of such per- 
son.” A court will probably not 
convict for incomplete compari- 
sons under such a law. 

But what can the companies 
and the ethical agents do to make 
the unsettling of insurance con- 
tracts more difficult? They can 
put a damper on the “man-pow- 
er” theory that all that is neces- 
sary to get more insurance is to 
have more salesmen. They can 
choose and train their new men 
with more care. They can drop a 
salesman even though he may 
have the power to produce busi- 
ness if they find him participating 
in shady transactions and, through 
the cooperation of the insurance 
departments of a number of 
states, they can prevent his sub- 
sequent licensing in those states. 
Such a practice is at once most 
important and most difficult to 
establish. Most agencies, even 
for well-established companies, 
find it difficult enough to get and 
keep a desirab'e force of solicitors. 
When a man is found who dem- 
onstrates the knack of convincing 
men that they should buy insur- 
ance, it is a terrible blow to the 
agency manager to find him “off 
color.” All of the human elements 
involved tend to “another chance” 
for this black sheep. Watch him, 
flatter him with his sales ability: 
and try to teach him the wisdom 
of using that ability in an ethical 
manner. Every agency manager 
can give his own illustrations; 
some may point to a few cases of 
reform; others will point to many 
that were finally dropped, but the 
tendency with all will be to tem- 
porize and to try in every way to 
salvage all sales ability obviously 
because of the rarity of this essen- 
tial quality and the competition 
for it in agency building. 

Some salesmen may be born but 
most of them are made. And the 
agency managers and instructors 
must take the responsibility for 
the kind of solicitors they pro- 
duce. One essent‘al reason for the 
prevalence of twisting is poor 
salesmanship. If a prospect buys 
of a salesman who knows his 






wares and demonstrates a sincere 
effort to fit the needs of the pros- 
pect in the policy that he recom 
mends, and if the policyholder is 
impressed with the merits of what 
he has bought, it will be difficult 
to twist this business. 


Fundamentals 
MILLION-dollar life insu 


ance producer is a great in 
spiration to the rank and file; a 
learned discussion on inheritance 
taxation for estates of over $40,- 
000 makes money-dream reading: 
and a far-flung concept of life in- 
surance as a basic factor in the 
nation’s economic status must be 
the guiding star of the best minds 
in the business. However, there is 
some possibility that the nomen- 
clature, the terminology, of the 
profession of life insurance will 
tend to emulate that of other pro- 
fessions as the business itself be- 
comes more professional. At all 
costs, this must be avoided. The 
legal profession has concertedly 
striven to mask simple ideas in 
the most complex and confound- 
ing language. The medical pro- 
fession calls plain heart disease 
“angina pectoris” and so pre- 
sumes either to remain aloof from 
the minds of clients or deliber- 
ately conceal its meaning. 

Life insurance—the major por- 
tion of it—is not sold by agents 
who call retirement “withdrawal 
from the carking spectre of labor’s 
stern necessity.” They call it 
merely “retirement” and their 
prospects understand them and 
buy in accordance with their 
means and their desires. The 
phraseology of the business must 
be kept on an intellectual plane 
commensurate with the ability of 
the average agent to absorb and 
the average prospect to compre- 
hend. Too esoteric a trend can 
only discourage beginners. 

The danger of professional 
over-emphasis is not acute, but 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters — despite C.L.U. 
designations and intricate estate 
training—might do well to bear 
the possibility in mind. Simple 
arguments, simply presented and 
logically told are what sell life in- 
surance. Leave Latin and Greek 
to the doctors and leave obscurity 
to the lawyers. 
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Unique Method Used in 
Nominating Trustees 


A trick stunt in the election meth- 
ods of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters is that the nominat- 
ing committee must recommend seven 
trustees although only six can finally 
be chosen. Names of the seven are 
pulled out of a hat and, ordinarily, the 
first six are finalists. This year the 
trustees elected were Ernest A. Crane, 
Northwestern Mutual at Indianapolis; 
Charles J. Zimmerman, Connecticut 
Mutual at Newark, N. J.; Frank B. 
Summers, New York Life at Omaha; 
Philip G. Young, Metropolitan Life 
at San Francisco; John A. Wither- 


ec. 





spoon, Pacific Mutual Life at Nash- 
ville; and C. Vivian Anderson, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life at Cincinnati. 

As a matter of fact, the name of 
Mr. Anderson was the last to he 
drawn, having been preceded by that 
of Ernest W. Owen of Detroit who 
ordinarily would thus have been made 
a trustee. The nominating committee, 
headed by C. C. Day of the Pacific 
Mutual Life at Oklahoma City, how- 
ever, apparently was swayed both by 
the fact that Mr. Anderson had made 
a hit speech at the convention and 
was also a past president of the 
NALU. His recognition in place of 
Mr. Owen was the result. 

No ballot fireworks such as char- 
acterized the convention at Milwaukee 
in 1934 developed, and the expected 
official slate “went in” without a hitch 
as follows: President, Lester O. Schri- 
ver, Aetna Life at Peoria, Ill.; Vice- 
President, Alexander E. Patterson, 
Penn Mutual at Chicago; Secretary, 
O. Sam Cummings, Kansas City Life 
at Dallas; Treasurer, the perennial 
and hard-working Robert L. Jones of 
the State Mutual Life at New York. 





NALU Program Chairman 
Devises Neat Set-Up 


Alexander E. Patterson, program 
chairman of the forty-sixth annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at Des 
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Moines, Iowa, during the week ending 
September 20, is still getting verbal 
orchids for a set-up that his followers 
will find difficult to match. Incidental- 
ly, as new vice-president of the 
NALU, Mr. Patterson is directly in 
line for the presidency next year. Con- 
testants for the job are not in the of- 
fing just now and his hard work, 
recognized by all, gives him a nice 
running start that will probably end 
in a successful finish. 

Unusual methods of speaker-selec- 
tion were applied by Mr. Patterson for 
the Des Moines convention. He picked 
his orators first on the basis of what 
their competitors said about their fit- 
ness and lastly for their evident qual- 
ities and ability. The result came as 
close to perfection as the most ardent 
conventionite could desire. 





Value of Mankind 
Vs. Machines 


If men were machines or tangible 
property they would be better insured 
than they are now, declared T. M. 
Riehle at the Des Moines Convention 
of the NALU. He pointed out that 
all the life insurance in force only 
represents the capitalized value of two 
year’s earning capacity for the nation. 
Furthermore, he declares that the dol- 
lar cost of rearing a child from birth 
to age 18 is about $7,000; a boy’s com- 
mercial life value at age 18 is esti- 
mated at $28,000; a man’s commercial 
life value at age 30 is estimated at 
$48,000; and the commercial life value 
throughout the country is estimated at 
$1,500,000,000,000. All of which means 
there are prospects in plenty for the 
active and persistent agent. 





The Seller 


Beware! 


We have all been brought up on the 
maxim “The Buyer Beware,” and it 
is well that we keep this warning in 
mind in all our business dealings. 
But it is gratifying that we have 
through collective action created de- 
vices for the protection of individual 
citizens in their insurance dealings 
that reverse the caution at least in 
part. This is as it should be because 
the insurance buyer has little chance 
of being on an equal footing with 
the other party to the contract. Super- 


intendent Pink sent a letter to life 
insurance companies doing business 
in New York State recently suggest- 
ing precautions against the sale of 
annuities to beneficiaries of life in- 
surance policies when the same money 
might have been used to better ad- 
vantage by choice of a settlement op- 
tion under the life insurance policies, 

The life insurance companies have 
been revising the basis of settlement 
options recently to correspond with 
less liberal annuity rates. Hence, 
settlements under older life insurance 
policies are more liberal than com- 
panies are willing to promise in new 
contracts. But all companies are 
ready to stand by these settlement 
options and many will doubtless in- 
struct their field men to make clear 
to life insurance beneficiaries that 
these options offer benefits of unusual 
value at this particular time. 

Superintendent Pink suggests that 
the beneficiary be so informed, that 
applications for annuities carry ques- 
tions to determine when proceeds of 
life insurance policies are being used, 
and that improper conduct of any 
agent in soliciting a new annuity in- 
stead of recommending the choice of a 
settlement option be reported to the 
department. 

It is to the credit of the life in- 
surance business that the companies 
are continually going out of their way 
to help policyholders and beneficiaries 
to get the most out of their policies. 

Some companies search system- 
atically for holders or beneficiaries of 








policies with value, on which premiums 
have ceased and for which the address 
of the policyholder has been lost. 
Policyholders may well listen to the 
counsel of company representatives as 
to the way to make the most of a 
policy encumbered with a heavy loan, 
the relative merits of a loan or sur- 
render for cash, and various methods 
of using dividends to the credit of the 
policy. Before the disability experi- 
ence became so bad, a number of com- 
panies went to considerable trouble 
to find whether or not disability 
claims might have been made under 
policies for which claims had not been 
received. 

These illustrations are far from 
exhaustive as indications of the ways 
in which life insurance has come to 
be a semi-public business conducted 
in the main for the best interests of 
the contracting individuals. It does 
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not reflect any unusual altruism on 
the part of officials involved. It does 
reflect a conviction that the best in- 
teres's of the companies are conserved 
by g ving the most valuable service 
poss! e to their clientele. 


Million Dollar Producer 
Has Enviable Record 


Highest type of life insurance pro- 
ducer is Harry T. Wright of the Equi- 
table Life at Chicago who is the new 
chairman of the Million Dollar Round 
Table of the NALU. With the selec- 
tion of Chairman Wright, two new ex- 
ecutive committeemen were named. 
They are Eugene B. Stinde of the 
Northwestern Mutual at St. Louis and 





MILLION 
DOLLAR. 
cCLuB 





Grant Taggart of the California 
Western States at Cowley, Wyoming. 
For 12 years the average number 


of cases written by Harry Wright has 


been 120. In his best life insurance 
year he paid for $1,800,000. He is a 
12-year member of the Equitable’s 


million dollar club and his annual pro- 
duction on the average has hit $1,300,- 
000. His connection with the Equi- 
table dates back to 1907 and he has 
held several offices in the Chicago As- 
sociation, having been its president in 
1930. 

Of the 86 members who qualified 
through production for the Million 
Dollar Round Table of the NALU this 
year, each had an average of about 
$1,400,000. In addition, 28 qualified 
for the first time. Furthermore, there 
are some who are life members by 
reason of having had three successive 
years of million dollar writings. In- 
signia for million-dollar men—to be 
used on stationery and letterheads— 
was outlined at the Des Moines meet- 
ing and may be obtained from Chair- 
man Wright. 


NALU Convention in 1936 
Awarded to Boston 


The fanfare and rope-throwing of 
the Texas delegation at the NALU 
Des Moines convention did the Pan- 
handle boys little good. They were 
strong for Houston, but the lads from 
“The land of the bean and the cod, 
where the Lodges talk only to Cabots 
and the Cabots talk only to God” sail- 
ed off with the honors with the same 
speed that characterized the clipper 
ships of their forefathers. The vote 


on the meeting place in 1936 was: 
Boston, 121; Houston, 54. 

Boston’s bid was strengthened by 
the fact that Mayor F. W. Mansfield 
of that city talked to the convention 
via a telephone and _ loud-speaker 
hook-up and issued a coaxing invita- 
tion which was ably backed by the 
suavity and persuasiveness of Paul 
Clark, John Hancock general agent at 
The Hub. 

So! The 1936 convention of the 
NALU will be held at the Statler 
Hotel in Boston. Tentative dates are 
September 21-25. Denver’s bid for 
1937 and the bid of St. Louis for 1938 
are shadows cast before possible com- 
ing events. — 


NewCLU President Former 


Seattle School Teacher 

Fred L. Cassidy of Seattle, who was 
elected president of the National 
Chapter of the C.L.U. at the NALU 
meetings in Des Moines recently, 
came from teaching ranks to life in- 


surance. He was a school principal in 


his native city for 19 years until, in 
1927, he went into the life insurance 
field, becoming assistant manager of 
the Prudential agency in 1929. He 
C.L.U. 


passed his examinations in 











1931 and was a director of the Na- 
tional Chapter from 1932 to 1934, 
having been vice-president during the 
past term. 

Additional officers of the National 
Chapter, elected with Mr. Cassidy at 
Des Moines, are Vice-President A. J. 


* Johannsen of the Northwestern Mutu- 


al at Chicago, and Treasurer T. G. 
Murrell of the Connecticut General at 
New York. 


Correction 


On page 37 of the Aug. 22 issue of 
The Spectator the table “The Rate of 
Interest Earned on Mean Invested 
Funds by 100 Life Insurance Compa- 
nies” was published. The rate earned 
by the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Montpelier, Vt., was pre- 
sented as follows: 1930, 5.29 per cent; 
1931, 5.08 per cent; 1932, 4.81 per 
cent; 1933, 4.88 per cent; 1934, 4.86 
per cent, with an average rate for the 
years 1930-1934 of 4.29 per cent. 

Since the rates earned from 1930 to 
1934 are greatly in excess of 4.29 per 
cent, the average rate shown is ob- 
viously in error. The rate for the Na- 
tional Life should have read 4.98 per 
cent. 
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THIS WESTERN 
WORLD 


By GENE RogscH 


ANY of the Western companies 

writing accident and health in- 
surance are pleased with conditions 
now existing. Organizations which 
do not stress the health feature but 
write what amounts to “accident 
only” likewise are handing themselves 
kudoos. Reason? Believe it or not— 
automobiles! Even the few units in 
Nebraska and Kansas that “go for” 
farm risks on a long-term basis are 
beginning to perk up. 


* * * 


OU see, it works this way: auto- 
mobile accidents are increasing in 
number; that, in turn, adds greatly 
to the demand for, and salability 
of, accident policies. Meanwhile, rates 
went up on the basis of claim inten- 
sity. Now, claim intensity is lessen- 
ing, even though claim frequency is 
not. Accident prevention programs, 
regulatory legislation and generally 
better economic conditions are respon- 
sible for that. Claims are more easily 
disposed of than during the worst 
period of the depression when gen- 
eral malingering and a disposition to 
“get the dough” were evident. Small 
claims, not essentially based on real 
facts, meet a colder and colder shoul- 
der from the companies as managerial 
pressure looks for economy. The old, 
boom-time idea of “pay it and get rid 
of it” has given place to “pay every 
honest claim but fight every question- 
able one.” 
*x * * 
T is true that several of the accident 
companies are getting a bit 
“burned” from lines that went on the 
books years ago when the modern 
automobile hazard was not contemp- 
lated in the rate. Many of those out- 
moded policies have been carried on 
at the original rates with great suc- 
cess and little, if any, loss. On the 
other hand, some of those chickens 
are coming home to roost and when 
the bird jumps onto the company’s 
claim perch the cackling is something 
to hear. 
a = * 
EST you imagine my stress on auto- 
mobiles as an accident insurance 
factor is misplaced, let me tell you 
that I personally looked at the “cause” 
records of a large Nebraska company 
the other day and found that about 
74 per cent of all its claims resulted 


from motor vehicle accidents. Ain’t 
that sumpin’?! 
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A New Book For the 


Policyholder 


With an estimated sixty million lif 
icvholders in the United States, it 
I iral that publishe) should have 
ul that wh a potential audi 
would assure a considerable sak 
ks addressed primarily to the 


policyholder. There have been numer 

us attempts in this direction, but it 
the impression that results have 

fallen far short of expectations. 

Che most recent publication along 
hese lines which has come to our at 
ntion, and certainly a most desery 
ng one, is YOUR INSURANCE, by 
Mr. S. C. Cyzio, an attorney broadly 
xperienced in insurance affairs, who 
has placed his knowledge in an un- 
ased, easily understandable manne} 

the disposal of all who feel the 
eed of impartial counsel. 

About seventy-five per cent of the 
ok, running to about three hundred 
ages in all, is given to personal in- 
irance including annuities. and sick- 
ess and accident insurance, the re 
nainder being employed in a concise 
reatment of the various property 
ines 

In contrast to certain other publi 
ations of recent vintage, Mr. Cyzi 

s no spleen to vent, no open or im 
ied criticisms. He has surveyed the 
insurance business, found it worthy of 

trust, and sets forth what it can 

in the way of human protection in 
in easily readable and readily unde) 
stood presentation. Typical of his 
ittitude is his conviction that, “‘The 


‘esent-day life insurance policy is 
is near perfect as it will ever be pos- 


sible to have it. It is free from re- 
strictions and gives practically all 
possible benefits.” From such a pre 
mise, he sets forth for his readers 
the different forms of coverage and 
their purpose in meeting specific 
need 

While YOUR INSURANCE is fun 
dementally a layman’s book, it might 








well be a most valuable addition to 
the sales equipment of every enter- 
prising underwriter, giving him a 
means of leaving with his prospect 
for perusal assurance by an impartial] 
expert of many of the points which 
must be registered on the conscious- 
ness of a willing purchaser. 

YOUR INSURANCE is _ published 
by Robert Rand Harrold in a de lux 
edition at $5, and copies can be ob 


tained through The Spectator. 


“Gold Book” Registers 


From all sides at the recent an 
nual convention of the National Asso 
ciation of Life Underwriters, at Des 
Moines, Iowa, came favorable com 
ment on “The Gold Book,” published 
by the Eastern Underwriter. This 
well-known annual sales feature con 
tains articles by leading agency and 
company men, runs to the largest folic 
in its histary and is entertaining and 


instructive in content 











In Re the late Roger D. 
‘ . 

Coverly’s Papers 
idventure 4745 — Wherein Roger 
D. Coverly loses a wager. 

There must be something in this new 
broom theory after all, for during oa 
single week Louis N. Rolla sold four of 
Mr. Coverly's pet, long-solicited pros- 
pects, and removed from his calling list 
four of his pet and pleasant stops, and 
Louis was brand new in the insurance 
business. Take this instance. They were 
discussing Fred Law, dapper young ad- 
vertising man in the Shepard Corpora- 
tion offices. “Now if Fred would only 
get married, he would buy some more 
nsurance. He carries five thousand now, 
and thinks that is enough for himself, 
and perhaps it is," said Mr. Coverly. 
“He won't bite on the idea of insuring 
his insurability now, or on any of the 
other sound arguments on insurance in- 
vestments and other lines which | have 


presented. | don't believe he will ever 
be sold until he gets married.” “I'm 
going to try it anyway,” said Louis. "Bet 
you the lunches that you can't get any- 
where with him," and he shamed Louis 
reluctantly into accepting the wager. 

So Louis studied ihe situation. What 
might move Fred? Finally he hit upon it. 
lf Fred bought temporary insurance 
now, with income disability, though he 
never might need nor want the life 
insurance, yet he might have dis- 
ability provisions to convert to later 
deferred annuities purchased on instal- 
ments, if he decided he wanted them. 
Otherwise it might be that he would 
not be able (insurable) to buy the dis- 
ability provisions, so important in a 
single man's saving program. 

That noon Fred and Louis and Mr. 
Coverly had lunch together, but after 
worrying Mr. Coverly almost to the 
point of indigestion through the whole 
hour, Louis paid the check. 
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Dawson Gives 5 Poinis 


of Prospecting 

With more than 100 turned’ away, 
the first of three Business-Gette, 
conferences being held this fall at th 
Hotel Pennsylvania by the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the City of 
New York was a crowded succers, and 
those who plan to attend the second, 
on Oct. 10, and the third, two weeks 
after that, are warned to get there 
early. 

At the first meeting, after Presi- 
dent Glenn Dorr’s opening remarks, 
C. Preston Dawson, production man- 
ager of the Beers agency of the New 
England Mutual of Boston, amplified 
the talk he gave at the Des Moines 
convention on the five methods of 
prospecting used in his agency. These, 
he said, were based on the belief that 
the prospect must have three qualifi 
cations: Need for the product, ability 
to pay for it, and accessibility. 

Then, with many helpful illustra- 
tions, he described the five methods of 
prospecting: (1) Natural contacts 
(“don’t stay in your shell evenings; 
get friendly, for this is a friendly 
business”); (2) leading question meth- 
od (using the endless-chain technique; 
first get a name, then find out whether 
he is thrifty, then get the introduc- 
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tion); (3) qualified lists of names (as 
for instance getting a physician t 
name and describe his colleagues); 
(4) qualified names without third- 
party influence (cold canvassing de 
luxe); (5) lists of unqualified names 
without introductions (cold canvass- 
ing common; “a great teacher”). 

Three final points on which Mr 
Dawson laid emphasis were: (1) 
Never ask for prospects unless the 
sales demonstration has preceded the 
requests; (2) Do some prospecting 
daily or at least weekly; (3) Stop 
looking for some magical short-cut it 
prospecting. 


NALU’s Former Presidents 

Of the 43 ex-presidents of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers listed on the Des Moines con- 
vention program, 10 were present at 
the sessions; 21 are deceased; and 2 
are no longer in the life insurance 
business, at least not actively. The 
others continue with life insurance as 
a vocation but for one reason or an- 
other were unable to attend the con- 
vention. 
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management in centralized control at 
point. 

vy L. Babcock, who is secretary 
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a representative of The Spectator 
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Humanity and Service 
As Well as Protection 

In an invitation to insurance men of 
the metropolitan district to attend an 
informal luncheon given by the New 
York University, Chancellor H. W. 
Chase stated that the purpose of the 
gathering was “to invite the attention 
of those present to the new and com- 
prehensive program of university 
training in insurance which we are 
inaugurating in our School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance this 
autumn.” Obviously, the subject of 
new and comprehensive training in 
insurance in universities is of con- 
siderable interest to executives of in- 
surance companies, because more than 
thirty leaders of the business at- 
tended. 

The degree course now being of- 
fered by New York University has 
attracted wide attention and much 
favorable comment. It follows a long 
period of improvement in training 
men for this important work and the 
approbation tendered the movement 
by all leading insurance men speaks 
well for its success. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, addressed 
the gathering and emphasized the 
great importance of the human aspect 
of life insurance in educational en- 
deavor in contrast with technical im- 
provements. He said the well train- 
ed insurance salesman of the future 


will sell the ideal of insurance to his 
policyholders along with the policies. 

Roger B. Hull, another speaker, de- 
clared the New York University 
Course to be a recognition of the 
importance of insurance in our 
economic and financial structure and 
that it is also a warning to all who 
want to make the most of the life 
insurance business that they must 
devote real thought and study to the 
subject. 


New Method Safeguards 
Insurance Proceeds 


“Compresentation” —a long word 
but expressing the germ of an idea so 
unique and modern that it has the 
touch of genius in it—was the sub- 
ject of an informal luncheon-discus- 
sion sponsored by Lloyd Patterson, 
general agent in New York City for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, at the 
Advertising Club, 23 Park Avenue, 
New York, Oct. 1. The thought be- 
hind this aspect of insurance sales- 
manship is that old methods of ap- 
proach are outmoded and a new 
procedure is essential in order not 
only to effect the actual selling of life 
insurance but also to secure the ulti- 
mate in results for the prospect by 
safeguarding the proceeds of his in- 
surance. 

A brief introduction by Mr. Patter- 
son preluded the actual development 
of this compresentation under the 
direction of Percy A. Peyser, the 
dynamic production manager of the 
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With the assis- 
tance of a series of phonographic 
records, Mr. Peyser demonstrated this 


Patterson agency. 


new approach. The records repro- 
duced a discussion between Mr. Pey- 
ser and a supposed client during which 
conversation the necessity of protect- 
ing the proceeds of insurance was 
cleverly and logically developed. 

The thought behind the necessity 
of safeguarding these proceeds, Mr. 
Patterson commented, is old, but the 
language and method of presentation 
is as new as today and as vitally 
essential as the idea itself. it has 
been established that 65 per cent of 
those who are covered by life insur- 
ance pass it outright to their benefi- 
ciaries without giving any thought 
to its fate, except the passing reflec- 
tion that the beneficiaries will have 
enough common sense to put it to 
the best advantage. Experience 
proves, however, that when insurance 
is thus left outright, the proceeds be- 
come dissipated and the _ ensuing 
plight of the beneficiaries is none too 
happy. Too often these proceeds are 
either invested in securities or de- 
posited in banks, with the result that 
they sooner or later dwindle, leaving 
nothing behind but the memory. The 
remedy for this, according to Mr. Pat- 
terson, is contained in his compresen- 
tation, whereby the prospect is con- 
vinced of the necessity of making 
certain the future of his beneficiaries. 

The phonographic records illustrate 
the four ways of leaving life insur- 
ance proceeds, working on the assump- 
tion that the client leaves $10,000 of 
insurance. The first and most com- 
mon is also the most thoughtless, 
whereby a lump sum is left to the 
family, which sum is soon spent or 
lost and does not serve the true pur- 
pose of insurance. In the second, the 
company pays approximately $400 a 
year, at current interest rates—not 
enough to cover the family needs. The 
third method provides for a stipu- 
lated number of monthly installments, 
whereby the $10,000 is exhausted 
within a specified time. By the 
fourth method, however, a contract 
for $10,000 will, during the ensuing 
twenty years, guarantee to pay to the 
survivors $100 a month for 20 years 
from the date of death and then in 
addition will guarantee the further 
payment of $10,000. 

The ingenious presentation spon- 
sored by Mr. Patterson illustrates not 
only the necessity of adopting this 
fourth procedure but also teaches the 
agent the method whereby the pros- 
pect will be successfully convinced. 
Besides the utilitarian purpose be 
hind the new technique, there is also 
the humanitarian ideal of prepared- 
ness and far-sighted provision. 
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Life Advertisers Elect 
D. Bobb Slattery 


The Life Advertisers’ Association, 
holding its annual convention at 
Swampscott, Mass., elected as presi- 
dent 1). Bobb Slattery, assistant to the 
vice-president of agencies, of the Penn 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Slattery, who succeeds Stephen A. 
Swisher, Jr., of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa, in accepting his new office 
stressed the value of life insurance 


advertising in enabling facts to 
“speak for themselves.” The growth 
of the association, from 13 to 120 


members, representing 95 companies, 
was reported by Secretary J. H. Mc- 
Carroll. 

Deep and widespread interest in 
social and personal security since the 
late depression was cited by Dr. John 
A. Stevenson, general agent of the 
Penn Mutual Life, as giving the life 
insurance agents of this decade a 
great advantage over those of the 
1920’s. Among the chief features of 
the convention were three “clinics.” 
The first was on public relations, with 
discussions by Ward Phelps, of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau; John Nelson, of the Sun Life of 
Canada, and Robert G. Richards, of 
the Atlantic Life of Richmond. The 
second clinic, on display advertising, 
was participated in by Larry Evans, 
of the Northwestern; Herman Koch, 
Jr., of the New England Mutual; 
Charles E. Crane, of the National of 
Vermont; Arthur H. Reddall, of the 
Equitable Life of New York; Clifford 
Elvins, of the Imperial Life of 
Toronto, and Fred L. Fisher, of the 
Lincoln National. 

James M. Blake and Seneca M. 
Gamble, of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
gave a dialog showing how agents 
may be induced to use sales literature, 
and Arthur Reddall reported results 
of advertising for salesmen in news- 
paper want ads. Among the other 
new officers elected were: Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles C. Fleming, of the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, 
Richmond; secretary, Troy M. Rodlun, 
of the Acadia Mutual, Washington, 
D. C.; treasurer, R. C. Budlong, of 
the Northwestern National, Minne- 
apolis. 


Des Moines Host to 2500 


There were 1642 paid registrations 
at the forty-sixth annual convention 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in Des Moines, Iowa, for 
the week ending September 20. Gen- 
eral attendance ran as high as 2500. 
Among the paid registrations were 
216 general agents and managers. 
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Actuarial Society 
Meets in Toronto 


For the first time in six years the 
Actuarial Society of America is meet- 
ing in Toronto, at the Royal York 
Hotel, October 3-4, with the usual 
program comprising discussion of 
papers presented at the previous 
meeting, presentation of new papers, 
and informal discussion of current 
topics. The life insurance companies 
of the Province of Ontario are ten- 
dering a banquet and also providing 
other entertainment. 

The presidential address will be 
given by J. G. Parker, actuary of the 
Imperial Life of Toronto, under the 
title, “Cooperation.” Among the other 
papers to be presented are: “Partici- 
pating Immediate Annuities,” by 
Kingsland Camp, of the Equitable 
Life of New York; “The Actuarial 
Basis of the Canadian Employment 
and Social Insurance Act of 1935,” by 
H. H. Wolfenden, of Toronto; “Some 
Notes on the Theory of Group An- 
nuity Valuation,” by John K. Dyer, 
Jr., of the Prudential of Newark; 
“Reserve Provisions of the Federal 
Old Age Security Program,” by M. A. 
Linton, of the Provident Mutual of 
Philadelphia; “Social Security Act of 
1935 and the Work of the Committee 
on Economic Security,” by O. C. 
Richter, of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and W. R. William- 
son, of the Travelers of Hartford; 
“Replacing Old Policies by New In- 
surance,” by A. Hunter, of the New 
York Life. 


NALU Guiding Principles 
Bone of Contention 


Differing with retiring president 
Theodore M. Riehle of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters was 
W. W. Jaeger, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa. The difference, 
however, is not a matter of divergence 
of aims but of means of reaching the 
desired goal. Both of them strongly 
believe in the “guiding principles” so 
firmly laid down as an integral part 
of the NALU compaign for the future. 

Ted Riehle thinks it is entirely up 
to the general agents and managers to 
give force to the guiding principles. 
Vice-President Jaeger insists that con- 
certed action on the part of the com- 
panies will have a quicker effect and 
will carry more weight. You can take 
your choice. Mr. Jaeger had a tough 
job at the Des Moines convention. He 
was chairman of the advisory commit- 
tee and, as such, passed on expendi- 
tures. Usually the man who controls 
the purse-strings goes thankless, but 
in this case Vice-President Jaeger’s 
ears must have been burning from all 
the nice things that were said about 
the way he accepted his many re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the 
convention and for his unfailing tact 
in using the whip hand. 





Life Office Managers 
Discuss Personnel 


Employee representation must be 
considered more and more by person- 
nel directors, according to Ordway 
Tead, lecturer in personnel admin- 
istration at Columbia University, 
who addressed 150 life insurance 
executives gathered for the twelfth 
annual convention of the Life Office 
Management Association at the Hotel 
Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati. 

The convention was opened with an 
address of welcome by U. Howard 
Cox, president of the Union Central 
Life of Cincinnati, after which the 
presidential address was given by 
George W. Skilton, comptroller of the 
Connecticut General Life of Hart- 
ford. In discussing “The Manage- 
ment Executive from the Field View- 
point,” President Skilton stressed the 
need of close and harmonious rela- 
tions between the home office and the 
field. 

Mr. Tead, in his address, urged 
that the boards of directors of life 
insurance companies should include 
an official responsible for personnel 
work. The greatest problem he saw 
in that field was that of arousing 
among minor employees an interest in 
their work. 
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Getting All the Business 
There Is 


ty Grant Taccart 


( alifornia-Western States Life, Cowley, Wyo 
Just why this ubject was selected 


for me I do not know, unless the 


National Program Committee is of 


the pinion that I am one of the 
many who come nearest to getting 
ill the business there is in my chosen 
errthnws 

me close to getting all the 
isiness there is, one must conduct 
himself in all business dealings in 


ich a way as to command the good 
will and respect of all people. 

One must be willing to pay the 
price of success in good, consistent, 
organized and determined hard work. 
Service to all policy-holders, regard 
policy or standing of 


policy-holders in their communities, is 


Make Life Insurance your one and 


nly business by passing up all side 
lines that can so easily attach them 


to the Life Underwriting pro 
lession. 


If you are fortunate enough to 


nake a good standing for yourself in 
this business do not develop egotism 
r conceit but continue to be your 


atural self and treat all people the 
same whether they be successful in 
heir chosen line or not. 

Plan your work with intelligence 
and then follow that plan with all 
the persistence and energy you can 


Be able to face discouragement and 
still enter into your work with en- 
thusiasm keeping in mind that this 
business does hold out the best op- 


portunity for success in life. 


Selling Income Insurance 


By Harry Puicwips, Je. 
Penn Mutual Life. New York, N. ¥ 
When you are before a_ prospect 


1? 


selling a plan to provide a monthly 
income in the event of death, try 
Think of how 


jou bring home a check to your own 


to think of one thing. 
wife each month. You wouldn’t think 
of bringing her one year’s household 
If you did, you 
For the 
first six months, your house would 


perfectly and your 


expenses in advance. 


know what would happen. 


probably run 
wife’s disposition would be ideal, but 
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for the second half of the year, it 
would be just too bad. 

Most of us give our own wives a 
Why not 
sell life insurance to provide money 


certain sum each month. 


in the same manner; why not quote 
$300 a month rather than $3,600 a 
year? It is up to us, as life insur- 
ance salesmen, not only to. talk 
monthly income provisions, but to see 
to it that, at maturity of an insurance 
contract, the proceeds are paid out 
in the manner in which a housewife 
has been accustomed to receive them. 

If you pin a prospect down to ad- 
mitting a need for $300 a month, and 
he only has $40,000 of life insurance, 
ask him this question: “If a widow 
came to you with $40,000 and needed 
a minimum income of $300 a month, 
how would you suggest she invest the 
money?” The honest answer must 
be, “It cannot be done.” That’s the 
problem your wife is going to have, 
but there is a way out—more life in- 
surance, 

If more life insurance is out of the 
question, use the optional modes of 
settlement to bridge the gap 

Life insurance under options does 
the job it is intended to do, stays in 
force, and eliminates competition. 


Contacting the Higher 
Prospect Groups 
By Joun Morrett 
Equitable Life of U. S. A., Chicago, Ml. 
Underwriters interested in talking 
to men of wealth should study well 
the text from Chapter 95 of the New 
Deal Testament: 


“From those that hath shall be taken 
And given to those that hath not, 
And, oh, the woe of the hather 
When he hath to give up what he’s 

got.” 


From this text comes the incentive 
to every business man to break down 
his estate into separate individual tax- 
exempt entities. The gift tax per- 
mits one to have a general exemp- 
tion of $50,000 and, apart from that, 
$5,000 to any one individual in any 
one calendar year. Help that man to 
give away life policies above the $40,- 
000 exemption under the federal es- 
tate tax, paying the gift tax on the 
cash value of such policies. Help 
him to set up separate living trusts 


for members of his family paying the 
gift tax now, but preventing undue 
dissipation upon his death. Help him 
buy annuities and endowments on the 
lives of members of his family, he 
paying the deposits not to exceed 
$5,000 for each individual. Help him 
to set up personal corporations of 
his total holdings, and to distribute 
19 per cent of the stock now. Ex- 
plain clearly the laws pertaining to 
revocable and irrevocable trusts so 
he can decide how much can be saved 
in income, federal estate and inheri- 
tance taxes at his death. 

What a client you will make of 
that man and the “woe of the hather” 


will be gone! 


Competing with Yourself 
By Harry Waricnt 
Equitable Life of U. S. A., Chicago 

Usually you are successful to the 
extent that you enjoy your work. 
You ean, I believe, control to a large 
extent the amount of fun you get out 
of business. The more you enjoy your 
work, the more you are likely to suc- 
ceed. 

Are you as much concerned about 
lowering your insurance handicap as 
your golf handicap and have you ever 
really tried to get into direct compe- 
tition with yourself and make a game 
of your business? 

Try the following plan for the bal- 
ance of 1935. Keep a daily record 
of your interviews and compete with 
yourself. Really be concerned about 
beating your previous records in in- 
terviews, applications and paid busi- 
ness. Make a game of it and play 
the game. 

In Walter Pitkin’s book, “Psychol- 
ogy of Achievement,” he states that 
316 prominent business men replied 
to a questionnaire as to the leading 
quality that makes for success. They 
voted as follows: 19—for ambition; 
21—good training; 22—faithfulness; 
25—honesty; 229—energy, persever- 
ance and hard work. 

It has been my observation that 
most insurance men have more than 
enough knowledge to secure a con- 
siderably larger volume of business 
than they are now producing. Many 
of us in addition to our lack of ac- 
tivity, also lack the determination and 
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1 to make a prospect do the 


thir at is right for him. 
I e found it tremendously help- 
ful t e in constant competition with 


iyse|! from month to month and year 





to vé not only for delivered busi- 
nes interviews as well. I make 
effort to bette. previous per- 


forn es and check myself every 


How to Sell to Women 


By Evten M. Putnam, C. L, 1 
Nati Life of Vermont, Rochester, N. Y 
W n need insurance 


isons men need insurance. 


tor tine 


I : going to confine this paper t 
1S and professional women, bs 
4u field is larger and more 


to the average underwrite) 


Iw divide this field into three 
l women I small ncome, 
erks and stenographers. 
S nen who alread, ave some 
ns plan, such as teachers, state 
inal ] 
cipal employees. 
3. Women of comfortable incom: 
such as executives in industry, banks, 
SPITE , ete, 


TI yan in the first group can 


Save ry little, so I talk to her about 
31,00/ $3,000 long term endow- 


ment, emphasizing the capital she 


at age 55 or 60. The in 


m tions are too small to be at- 


I always ask the woman of the 
second group if she doesn’t find it 
get along on her income 
hen I ask her if it won’t be 
en more difficult to get along on half 


ne. Then I show her how she 
retire on full pay instead of half 
I try to get the woman in the third 

group to state a minimum income she 
need at age 60 and then I show 

er the amount of capital she will 
eed t accumulate at 5 or 4 pe 
rest to provide this income 

his | s very large to her. Then 
show how she can provide the 
same it ie by saving less, pointing 
urse, that her capital is 

ng ! up, which is not impor- 


€ definite and specific in talking 
vith a v an. Tell her facts to make 
see future happiness in financial 


e 


What I Would Do if 
Starting Again 


By Vasu You ne 
Equitable Life o 


4 
- 
4 
- 


1. I would study the business tho 
uughly instead of leaning on the un 
derstanding of othe: 


2. I would divide ny time into 


liciting periods, study and planning 


peri rds. 


3. 1 would then not cheat myself 


yy planning my work during the time 
when I should be working my plan. 


1. Instead of envying the produ 


tion of successful agents, I would 
VOrK WI1tn ete! natiol imp! ¢ 
my own methods 

5) During =O ng ll I youl 
irrange eltne t ¢ 4 rospect 
flies l n ne ne 

t | a ! r ¢ ¢ 
e fact r all cireun 
stances people 4 ry r one 

7. 1 would mak ea r ind 
liduais ( su I es in unts 
noney ron neé r igh the differer 
forms of insurance policie 

8. After getting a client on my) 
books, I would then do “programming 


and special service.” 

9. When things went wron; 
would learn to g ight by keeping 
bravely on the 
couragements. 

10. I would use no trick 


terfuges in the nduct of my bus 


/ 
j 
~ 
/ 


ne 
Mess. 


11. Instead { getting ugly an 
llsagreeabDie wit! secretaries ana 


“buffers,” I would try to be so en- 





gaging in my manner tl they would 
all like me 
12. Instead f mplaining wher 


prospects were hard to see, I would 
increase the honesty and efficiency 
of my interview-getting methods 

13. My quotas would be lased up 
constructive work rather than upor 
how much business I hoped to write. 

14. I would work each day as 
though it were the last day. 

15. I would join and be an active 
Life Under- 


writers Association even if I had t 





member of my _ local 


borrow money to do s 

16. Finally, I would be entirely 
sold upon the proposition that I was 
in the finest business in the world 


the life insurance isiness. 


How to Achieve Steady 
Production 
By James M. Kerrian 
Bankers Life Company, Elkhart, Ind 
Like Will Rogers, about all I know 
what I read in the papers and pick 
ip at these conventions 
Steady production begins’ with 
Mental alertness 
begins with physical fitness. Let u 


mental alertness. 
begin there. If you are always tired 
and have to drive yourself to work; 
if you’ve lost your vision and your 
pep’s a laggin’; 


eems blue and you’re discouraged; 


if the whole world 


vour mental attitude won’t stay or 


traight and you fear failure if 
1 re ( vitn the wife and don't 
eat good ou make the calis ant 
( ne nterview 11 1 pe 
f nterviews and can’t close an ap} 

i ¢ tneres sometning vrong 
here ist be something wrong 

an¢ cnances are I ica 
Ment A all know enoug u 
s times our mentality staggered 
hysical handicap There are 

Y vhnen we actua feel menta 
qaumb nd that a sign there yme 


Other things could cause all] thes 
troubles, but the greatest cause 
known to medical science, if you are 
getting plenty of sleep and rest, is 
thick blood,” so thick it cruises 
igh the veins too slow, leaving 
uur brain dull and your body fa 
' 


And so, if and when you have 
eriods when you are not up to par, 
whe! ju are not achieving steady 
production, you no doubt have some 
+ +} 


he previously mentioned symp- 
toms; if so, perhaps it’s “thick blood,” 
and among the simplest and leas 
harmful blood thinners are proper 
food, ample sleep, enough exercise i 
the open air and, most important of 
all, a proper mental attitude. Ke 





physically fit for success! 





The foregoing prospecting ideas, from 
nationally recognized leaders in life insur- 
ance, were presented as a part of the pro- 
gram for this vear's annual convention of 
the National Association of Life Under- 


writers at Des Moines, lowa. 
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Professor E. W. Kemmerer, of Princeton University, nationally 
known expert on economic problems, discussed inflation at 
the first Fall educational meeting of the Guardian Life Insurance 
Company last Thursday at a conference of agents and executives 
held at Two Park Ave., New York City. President Carl A. Heye 
and Vice-President James A. McLain, of the Guardian, and Dr. 
Ned Dearborn, director of general education at New York Uni- 
versity, took a leading part in the speaking program which ran 
through the afternoon and was concluded by Professor Kem- 
merer’s address following dinner. October is President’s Month 
with the Guardian sales forces. 


Has the saturation point been reached in life insurance sell- 
ing? If you think so, consider these facts—in the course of a 
single year there are about 2,000,000 births in this country ; about 
1,000,000 marriages; nearly 400,000 highschool graduates ; thou- 
sands of new business ventures being launched; and thousands 
of men and women reaching retirement ages and needing an- 
nuities. 

Theodore M. Riehle, retiring president of the N.A.L.U., says 
that undertakers and cemeteries get about $773,000,000 per year 
and that life insurance death claims only hit around $900,000,000. 
At present, therefore, he concludes, life insurance is doing but 
little more than meet final illness and funeral expenses. 


Stillman F. Westbrook, vice-president of the Aetna Life, Hart- 
ford, was elected president of Community Chests and Councils at 
the annual business meeting held at Washington, D. C., during 
the 1935 Mobilization for Human Needs Conference. He succeeds 
the late Frederic B. Kellogg, who died in August. Mr. Westbrook 
was born in Ogdensburg, N. Y., educated at Ogdensburg Free 
Academy and Williams College, joining the Aetna Life in Febru- 
ary, 1926. Since that time he has been prominently identified 
with life insurance affairs, and yet has found time for active 


participation in civic affairs of importance, such as the above or- : 


ganization. 
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At the ninth annual meeting of the million dollar round table 
held at the Savery Hotel in Des Moines, Iowa, in connection with 
the convention of the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
Harry T. Wright was elected new chairman of the stellar pro- 
ducers unit for the coming term. Mr. Wright represents the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S. A. as general agent 
in Chicago. 

The two new members elected to the executive committee of 
the million dollar round table were E. B. Stinde of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life at St. Louis and Grant Taggart who represents 
the California-Western States at Cowley, Wyoming. 


C. Preston Dawson, production manager of the Beers agency 
(New York) of the New England Mutual Life of Boston, may 
become known as “SRO Dawson” if many more of the meetings he 
addresses are like the one held last Thursday at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, when more than 100 were turned away from 
the first of three Business-Getter Conferences arranged by the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New York. Mr. 
Dawson’s rise has been rapid and consistent. After graduation 
from Bucknell University, he began life insurance work in the 
field in 1924 and then joined the staff of L. A. Cerf, general agent 
in New York of the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, becoming an 
agency manager in 1927. 


George Willard Smith, president of the New England Mutual 


Life, will be the final speaker at the annual meeting of the Asso- 


ciation of Life Agency Officers and the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau to be held November 11-13 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. Mr. Smith, who was born in Woburn, 
Mass., began his active life insurance career with the New Eng- 
land Mutual as actuarial clerk, later joined the Massachusetts 
Insurance Department as actuary, was affiliated with the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents in the same capacity, and 
later still was elected vice-president of the New England Mutual 
Life. Besides being director of various organizations, he is a 
member of the executive committee of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. 
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\erdicts 


FORFEITURE FOR NON-PAYMENT 


OF PREMIUMS 


ANY interesting legal prol 

lems have arisen where, be 

cause of non-payment of pre 
niums, forfeiture of the policy r 
ilts. The forfeiture of the policy 


multaneous with the failure of the 


issured to pay within the grace p« 


x] onl 


nent are observed by the insure 


r example, the life insurance com- 
any must give proper notice that the 
yremium is due and that a forfeiture 
will be worked in the event of non 
payment. For more than 50 years this 
phase of the life insurance contract 

been covered by the statutory 
laws of several of the states. The 


ertinent provision in the Insurance: 


Law of the State of New York 


found in Section 92 thereof. This sec 


tion reads as follows: 


“Sec. 92. No forfeiture of policy 
without notice. No life insurance 
corporation doing business in this 
state shall within one year after 
the default in payment of any pre- 
mium, instalment or interest de- 
clare forfeited, or lapsed, any pol- 
icy hereafter issued or renewed, 
and not issued upon the payment 
of monthly or weekly premiums, 
or unless the same is a term in- 
surance contract for one year or 
less, nor shall any such policy be 
forfeited, or lapsed, by reason of 
nonpayment when due of any pre- 
mium, interest or instalment or 
any portion thereof required by 
the terms of the policy to be paid, 
within one year from the failure 
to pay such premiums, interest or 
instalment, unless a written or 
printed notice stating the amount 
of such premium, interest instal- 
ment, or portion thereof, due on 
such policy, the place where it 
shall be paid, and the person to 
whom the same is payable, shall 
have been duly addressed and 
mailed to the person whose life 
is insured, or the assignee of the 
policy, if notice of the assignment 
has been given to the corporation, 
or in the case of a policy of group 
insurance, to the employer, at his 
last known post-office address in 
this state, postage paid by the cor- 
poration, or by any officer thereof, 
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ly where certain legal require- 


er person appointed by it to col- 
lect such premium, at least fifteen 
and not more than forty-five days 
prior to the day when the same is 
payable. The notice shall also 
state that unless such premium, 
interest, instalment or _ portion 
thereof, then due, shall be paid 
to the corporation, or to the duly 
appointed agent or person author- 
ized to collect such premium by or 
before the day it falls due, the 
policy and all payments thereon 
will become forfeited and void ex- 
cept as to the right of a surrender 
value or paid-up policy as in this 
chapter provided. If the payment 
demanded by such notice shall be 
made within its time limit there- 
for, it shall be taken to be in full 
compliance with the requirements 
of the policy in respect to the time 
of such payment; and no such pol- 
icy shall in any case be forfeited 
or declared forfeited, or lapsed, 
until the expiration of thirty days 
after the mailing of such notice. 
The affidavit of any officer, clerk. 
or agent of the corporation. or of 
any one authorized to mail such 
notice, that the notice required by 
this section has been duly ad- 
dressed and mailed by the corpo- 
ration issuing such policy shall be 
presumptive evidence that such no- 
tice has been duly given. No ac- 
tion shall be maintained to recover 
under a forfeited policy, unless the 
same is instituted within two years 
from the day upon which default 
was made in paying the premium, 
instalment, interest or portion 
thereof for which it is claimed that 
forfeiture ensued.” 


oy 
i 


this section two questions may be 
asked—first, what are the essentials 
of the notice therein provided for, and 
second, is the statute satisfied if the 
notice is merely mailed even though 


nor rece ed hy the assured 


A Leading Case 


As to the first question, one of the 
leading cases in the United States is 


that of McDougall et al vs. The Provi- 
dent Savinas Life Assurance Society 
1 New York, decided in the New 
York Court of Appeals (135 N. Y 
551). In that case the $10,000 policy 
upon the life of the deceased, McDou 


gall, contained the following clause: 


judgment for the plaintiff was s 
tained. On appeal to the Court of 
Appeals Judge Gray, writing for a 


or our purposes in considering 





“Should the within named in- 
sured impair his health by an ex- 
cessive use of stimulants or nar- 
cotics, the Society reserves the 
right to cancel its agreement to 
continue and extend this insurance 
by notice sent to him in the man- 
ner above specified, in respect to 
notices of premiums, and agrees to 
repay to the assured, in that event. 
on demand at its office in the City 
of New York, his full share of the 
aforesaid guaraniee fund.” 

The policy was issued in 1884 and 


‘ontinued from year to year by the 


i lent of the annua ! ! 

e last of which was in July S7 
which kept the contract al int 
July 23, 1888. The assured died ir 


November, 1888, not having paid the 
annual premium maturing on July 23, 
1888. In accordance with the terms 
of the contract, the insurer thirty 
days preceding July 23, 1888 sent the 
following notice: 


“In order to continue and extend 
the insurance it will be necessary 
that the payments required for 
that purpose should be paid on or 
before the date above mentioned, 
as stipulated in the policy contract. 
This notice is given to meet the 
requirements of the New York 
law.” 

The case arose under an 1877 sta- 


tute substantially the same as the 
present Section 92 of the Insurance 
Law. As to the requirement of notice 
the statute was as follows: 


“Provided, however, that a no- 
tice stating when the premium will 
fall due, and that if not paid the 
policy and all payments thereon 
will become forfeited and_ void, 
served in the manner heretofore 
provided, at least thirty days and 
not more than sixty days prior to 
the day when the premium is pay- 
able, shall have the same effect as 
the service of the notice herein- 
before provided for.” 


Notice Not Valid 


The trial court held as a matter of 


law that the notice sent to McDougall 
did not conform to the statute and 


1s 


unanimous court, reversed the lower 
court. In part Judge Gray wrote: 


“We should hesitate to call in 
question the applicability of the 
statute (notice requirement) to 
any class of life insurance policies. 
It was intended to and, undoubt- 
edly, does subserve a useful pur- 
pose, in throwing about _ the 
contract between the insurer and 
the assured reasonable safeguards 
against a forfeiture or the lapsing 
of the interest of the assured. But 
we fail to perceive that any sub- 
stantial requisite was wanting In 
the notice which the company gave 
to the assured. The notice was 
seasonably mailed and stated that 
‘the premium, as stated below, on 
your policy No. 13,302 in this So- 
ciety will become due and payable 
at this office on the 23rd day of 
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by 


1888. In order to continue 
extend the insurance it will 
ecessary that the payments re- 
ed for that purpose shall be 
on or before the date above 
tioned as stipulated in the pol- 
contract.’ Then follow state- 
ts of the place where, and the 
ons to whom payments may le 
and of the amounts making 
net amount to be paid. 
obligation of the statute must 
be unreasonably insisted upon. 
rovides for the giving of a 
e, which shall be unambigu 
and intelligible to all. 
statute was not meant to oper 
harshly upon the insurer, but to 
rd a protection to the assured. 


the reasonable requirements of 


tice, couched in plain terms, 
t the insurer, before the inter- 
of an assured could be for 
d. To hold that where every 
ntial fact required to be known 
telligently stated in the notice, 
ivy be disregarded, if not liter- 
following the words of the 
utory provision. would be a 
harsh and unwarrantable con- 
ction.” (Italics mine.) 


ile established ir the Mc- 


case that the law with refer- 


notice of prospective forfei 


ymnably 


st be interpreted reas 
d and protects alike the rights 
insurer and the assured. Yet 
‘ase of McDonald vs. Aetna 
rrance Company, 182 App. 
N. Y.) 482, the 
insurer was held insufficient. 


face were these words: 


No. 334 

on Oct., 1910 

“ADVANCE NOTICE OF 
‘PREMIUM AS REQUIRED 
“BY LAWS OF NEW 
“YORK, NORTH CARO- 
“LINA AND LOUISIANA. 

“March 1, 1916. 


ivment of $49.05 on Contr 
132024 in the Aetna Life In- 
Company, of Hartford, 
ecticut, will become due on 
nd day of April, 1916. 
“B, F. REINMUND, 
“Manager, 
Room 406 Essex Building, 
‘Cor. Clinton and Beaver 
Streets, 
‘Newark. New Jersey. 
rd F. MeDonald, 


W. 58th Street, 





said company or its duly 
ed agent in accordance 
the contract 
ayments thereon will be- 
feited and void, except as 
right that may have ac- 


bove notice, 


an extension, a surrender 


following notice 


alue or paidup policy, as in the 
‘ontract provided.” 


The court there held: 


“Assuming that the printed mat- 
ter on the back of the card should 
be held to constitute a part of the 
notice, such notice is in my opinion 
fatally defective because of its 
failure to inform the assured of 
the date on which the payment 
must be made in order to avoid 
forfeiture.” 


“There is also a serious question 
whether the printed matter on the 
back of the card can be fairly said 
to constitute a part of the notice. 
No reference is made to the back 
of the card by anything on the 
front of the card. The matter on 
the back of the card is not in the 
form of a notice and it is not 
signed by the company or any one 
in its behalf.” 


Passing nd qu ! 
he weé ¢ +} n< ( 4 
he assure ffi I 1 not 
he sured 1 re being 
placed actual nt : As to tl 
lestion ar ! e draw! 
petween the la retere et ne 
mailing of the notice and the well 
established rule f yntract law in the 
State of New York as to the effect 
of a mailing of an acceptance of an 
offer, with which rule several juris- 
dictions, notably M achusetts, are 
in disagreement 
For example. under the New Yorl 


law, if a wholesale flour merchant in 
New York City by letter offers to sell 
1000 barrels of fi r at $5 a barrel 

a baker in Albany, the offer is ac 
cepted when th 


his letter of acceptance in the mailbox 


Case Not Affected 


The fact that the letter may go 
astrav ac org T The Ne Vv y rl] 
rule, does not alter the fundamental 





fact that when the offer was accepted 


ere was a complete meeting of the 


nds between offerer and offeree 
Viassachusetts however queries how 
there be a meeting of the mind 
I the acceptance is actually r« 
Dispute er this rule of 
V nave ef wage n tk our To! 
r it New York lhe 
( tior Similarly the ¢ rt 
nat sta i l i that the mer 
g the notice of premiums due 
prospective forfeiture for no 
nt is sufficier 
Construing Section 92 
On f the lit ses t 
it \ } / 
j } ) A Div. 99 Ther 
( ruing Section 92 of t Insur 
ne | the irt hel 


“The statute was satisfied if the 
notice was mailed, whether it was 
actually received by the insured or 
not. Necessarily, in the prepara- 
tion and mailing of the large num- 
ber of notices which life insurance 
companies must send to their pol- 
icvholders, a number of different 
persons must be employed in the 
various steps of preparing and 
mailing.” 


It follows of course that “the que 
tion as to whether the notice required 
by this section (92, Insurance Law) 

mailed to the last post-offi e ad- 
dress known to the insurer is a ques- 


determination of 





! (Seege . Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 209 App. Div 
297) 

When it is remembered that most 
persons who buy life insurar ure 
ware of the fact that nonpayment 
I remlul vithin the grace perio 
rminates the policy, it w 
that the rule of law that mere 
f the notice is sufficient is entirely) 
r to all concerned. 


a digest of recent 
cases of interest 


by 


—_ 
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Investment 


Annuities Prove Safest 
Form of Investment 

Franklin Mann, general agent at 
Omaha for the Northwestern Mutual, 
reports that he recently contacted a 
stranger, age 67, who is traveling 
over the country lecturing on finances. 
He has long been connected with some 
of the country’s largest financial cor- 
porations. He holds over 1,400 shares 
of stock which cost him from $100 to 
$190 a share. None of the stocks, 
when purchased, had a dividend record 
of less than $6 a share from 30 years 
or more. Some had a record of $7 
to $8 dividends extending over a 
period of 40 years or more. He had 
selected what was considered among 
the best available and he did not hold 
more than 200 shares in any one com- 
pany. 

Last year one company in which he 
had 200 shares paid him $200 in divi- 
dends; all of the others had ceased 
paying dividends some three or four 
years. “But,” he said, “I have a life 
saver; I purchased a joint life an- 
nuity which pays my wife and myself 
$4,500 a year. The checks have never 
been one day late in arriving, and 
there have been no deductions on ac- 
count of the times or conditions. This 
is the principal income we are living 
on at this time.” 

“IT cannot understand,” he added, 
“why life insurance salesmen, with 
the greatest security ever devised, are 
not sweeping the country with their 
contracts. From my experience and 
that of hundreds of others, life insur- 
ance and annuities are the safest and 
surest for any man’s investment.” 


Medical 
Lowest Death Rate Is 


Indicated for 1935 


With the favorable mortality ex- 
perienced during the year by insured 
wage-earners of the country continu- 
ing throughout August, in which the 
extremely low death rate of 7.4 per 
1,000 was established, many signs in- 
dicate that 1935 will close with the 
lowest death rate ever recorded for 
this class of the general population. 
By the end of the year suicides bid 
fair to have the lowest death rate 
since 1930. Chronic nephritis has 
made a spectacular mortality record, 
while five other important diseases, 
all with new low mortality records at- 
tained in 1934, are making even bet- 
ter showings so far this year. Mor- 
tality from heart disease and cerebral 
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Departmental 


hemorrhage has dropped sharply, a 
slight decline is shown in cancer fa- 
talities, while mortality figures for 
accidents and automobile deaths also 
show a drop. 

In giving this resume of health 
conditions existing among the wage- 
earning public, statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany base their conclusions upon the 
mortality experience of the company’s 
17,000,000 Industrial policyholders. 

“During the period January to 
August,” the statisticians say, “six of 
the eight months have registered lower 
death rates than for the same months 
of 1934, the year which has the best 
health record to date. Furthermore, 
at the end of August the cumulative 
death rate among the many millions 
of Industrial policyholders was lower 
by nearly 2 per cent than for the like 
period of last year.” 

A slightly different condition, how- 
ever, prevailed in Canada, where the 
insured group, the statisticians say, 
while registering a lower actual death 
rate than in the United States, have 
experienced the considerable rise of 
7.1 per cent, as compared with the 
figure for the January-August period 
last year. 

“There are other instances,” the 
statisticians state, “where the record 
is very encouraging, more particu- 
larly, a slight decline in deaths from 
cancer, drops of 5.0 per cent and 4.3 
per cent, respectively, in the rates 
for cerebral hemorrhage and heart 
disease, a good prospect that the 1935 
suicide rate will be the lowest since 
1930, and reduced mortality figures 
for accidents and automobile fatal- 
ities.” 


Impaired Applicants Given 
Better Chance Today 


In the past few years wonderful 
advances have been made in the 
science of medicine, and simultane- 
ously the treatment of applicants for 
life insurance who are not first class 
has improved to a great extent. It was 
not so long ago that a man who ap- 
plied for insurance was either ac- 
cepted or rejected and often when the 
impairment was not serious the risk 
would be declined. The finding of 
sugar in the urine resulted very often 
in the case being flatly rejected with 
no alternative whatsoever. Nowadays, 
complete examinations are made if the 
applicant so desires, including a glu- 
cose tolerance or a blood sugar series 


test. Since cases of this kind are 
fairly common, a brief description of 
the procedure adopted may be en- 
lightening. 

First, a sample of blood is obtained 
by the examining physician when the 
applicant is in a fasting condition, 
One hundred grams of glucose are 
then administered and further speci- 
mens of the blood obtained at inter- 
vals. Analyses of the blood are then 
made and the results tabulated, and 
then a definite answer is given. While 
it is seldom that these risks will ob- 
tain standard insurance, many cases 
have been accepted with a small rat- 
ing where they would have been ab- 
solutely declined a few years ago. 
Naturally, the expense of these tests 
must be borne by the applicant— 
usually a fee of about $20. 

This affords an opportunity for the 
present day life insurance agent. 
When he is notified that one of his 
clients has glucosuria every effort 
should be made to persuade him to 
undergo the test described. Even if 
he does not prove a safe risk. the test 
may result in a prolongation of his 
life through definite knowledge of his 
condition and the means taken to pre- 
vent a more serious situation. And 
there is always the chance that the 
risk may be a good one and a policy 
issued. 


Legal 


Irrevocable Beneficiary 
And Tax Exemptions 


The following comment on the rela- 
tion of tax exemption to “irrevocable” 
beneficiary clauses was offered by E. 
P. Huttinger, Agency Secretary of the 
Penn Mutual Life: 

“When the United States Supreme 
Court decided the case of Chase Na- 
tional Bank v. U. S. (278 U. S. 32) it 
established the principle by which the 
Revenue Bureau subsequently deter- 
mined the taxability or exemption of 
life insurance proceeds paid to named 
beneficiaries. The Bureau held (I. T. 
2553) that where the insured has 
transferred the incidents of owner- 
ship the proceeds are exempt, regard- 
less of the amount. Incidents of own- 
ership are described as the right to 
change the beneficiary, surrender for 
cash and make loans. 

“Obviously, such a transfer was 
thought to mean such an ownership 
of the policy in the hands of the bene- 
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Digest ..... 


ficiary as is absolute and indefensible. 
It could not mean a mere irrevocable 
beneficiary in whom the title vests but 
reverts to the insured in case the bene- 
ficiary predeceases him. 


“Yet, it is just such a beneficiary 


as is now held to create an estate tax 
exempt insurance estate by several re- 
cent decisions. The first one we ig- 
nored, the second created interest and 


the third now has us on our toes as 
three of the cases have been through 
the Circuit Court of Appeals and are 
on the threshold of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Levy v. Commissioner 65 Fed. 
(2) 412, U. S. v. Bingham 76 Fed. 
(2) 573, now Penna. Company, Ex- 
ecutor of Henderson v. Commissioner, 
decided in Philadelphia, August 8, 
1935. The Levy case came from the 
Board of Tax Appeals which decided 
in favor of the taxpayer. Moreover, 
the same court has recently decided 
a similar case in the same way. Up 
to date six rounds have been fought 
and the Government has won only a 
single case, Industrial Trust Company, 
Executor, vs. United States, in the 
Court of Claims, decided February 5, 
1935. 

“If the taxpayer can win the con- 
test in the Supreme Court, it will add 
another persuasion to the creation of 
life insurance estates by those who 
fear excessive estate taxation. One 
disadvantage of the absolute and com- 
plete transfer of the incidents of own- 
ership is that the cash value of the 
insurance must be included in the 
beneficiary’s estate if she predeceases 
the insured. Under such circum- 
stances the insured often must pay 
inheritance tax and administration 
fees on such insurance to get it back 
in his possession. 

“If, however, a mere irrevocable 
beneficiary provides the same exemp- 
tion he may avoid this cost and incon- 
venience by retaining the reversion of 
the policy if his wife dies first.” 


Underwriting 


Greater Responsibility 
For Underwriters 


Banks all over the country, com- 
ments U. S. Brandt, president of the 
Ohio State Life, Columbus, are reduc- 
ing the interest on savings accounts. 
The interest rate on deposits is being 
cut almost to the vanishing point. This, 


of course, is an indication of the declin- 
ing rate of interest. Insurance com- 
panies naturally have to keep this 
thought before them in connection with 
their investment earnings. They can- 
not rely in the future on the same 
rate of interest that they have in the 
past. Many dividends of corporations 
will be increased. 

This means that companies will have 
to rely far more and more on earnings 
from their underwriting and _ this 
places far greater responsibility on 
the men in the Field and those in 
charge of home office underwriting de- 
partments. 


The Thousand Dollar Habit 
Imposes Heavy Handicap 
Breaking away from the Thousand 

Dollar Habit is strenuously urged by 
the editors of The Maple Leaf, house 
organ of the Montreal Life. The writ- 
ing of this amount is simply a habit 
and the agent follows the line of least 
resistance. If it were decided by all 
life companies to make the minimum 
policy $1,500, the agents who now 
write Thousand Dollar policies would 
write policies of Fifteen Hundred, and 
just as many of them. This would add 
fifty per cent to their production. In- 
stead of which, these agents present 
their case on the basis of a thousand 
dollars of insurance, quoting the pre- 
mium for that amount. When the pros- 
pect says that he will take a thousand 
dollars, the agent usually completes the 
application and lets it go at that. 

This does not argue that thousand 
dollar policies should not be written 
in some cases. As a first start on a 
savings program, a young man may 
take out this amount. For a married 
man, however, with family responsi- 
bilities, a thousand dollars of insurance 
is pitifully small. In case of death, 
the expenses of last illness, funeral and 
the clearing up of current accounts 
would make an awful hole in a thou- 
sand dollars. This should be made clear 
to the prospect, with the invitation to 
make things easier for the survivor 
by accepting a policy for $1,500 or 
$2,000. 

In nine cases out of ten, it is just as 
easy to get an application for $1,500 
or $2,000 as for $1,000. It is all in the 
way the agent presents his case. And 
surely, the greater amount of produc- 
tion should be a sufficient motive for 
the agent. Not to mention the addi- 
tional income. 


Actuarial 


Interest Rates Affecting 
Annuities and Loans 

In an address recently delivered to 
the agents of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life of Milwaukee, Percy H. 
Evans, vice-president and actuary of 
the company, made some informative 
remarks about interest rates, as re- 
gards both their effect on annuity 
rates and their relation to loans. 

“Life insurance,” said Mr. Evans, 
“has been through periods of low in- 
terest yield before. There is some 
evidence that you may expect a peri- 
odical fluctuation in terms of about 
one generation of time. There is 
nothing that we need to worry about 
in that respect. When it is estab- 
lished that more satisfactory rates 
can be obtained, it is very easy to 
change the price of annuities.” 

Turning to policy loans, Mr. Evans 
remarked: “In 1932 and 1933 it was 
perfectly all right to make a maxi- 
mum loan on your policy at 6 per 
cent interest to pay off a bank loan. 
Now the shoe is on the other foot. 
Now some of the banks are adver- 
tising that they will make loans on 
life insurance policies at a rate of 
interest as low as 4 per cent. Well, 
what is the result? We have had a 
good many letters from policyholders 
demanding to know why we do not 
reduce the rate to 4 or 4% per cent. 

“There is no comparison on the basis 
of interest rates than can be made be- 
tween the loan the insurance company 
will make and the loan that any bank 
will make, and it is a very unwise 
thing for any man to put into the 
hands of a third party the right to 
terminate his life insurance.” 


LOMA. 


Management Association 


Syllabus Issued 

The 1935-36 Syllabus for the edu- 
cational courses of the Life Office 
Management Association Institute is 
now being issued to member compan- 
ies and others interested. The wide- 
spread acceptance of this program is 
evidenced by the fact that already 
over one hundred companies have in- 
dicated their intention of registering 
students this Fall, according to Frank 
L. Rowland, Executive Secretary of 
the Association. A number of univer- 
sities, the most recent being New 
York University, have adopted the 
L. O. M. A, Institute curriculum as 
the basis for undergraduate courses 
in life insurance. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 

The National Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters has elected the fol- 
lowing: President, Fred L. Cassidy, 
Seattle; vice-president, A. J. Johann- 
sen, Chicago; treasurer, Thomas G. 
Murrell, New York; secretary, Dr. 
David McCahan (reelected), Philadel- 
phia. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, insurance educa- 
tor, last week addressed a Des Moines 
meeting sponsored by the College of 
Commerce and Finance of Drake Uni- 
versity and Des Moines chartered life 
underwriters. 

George Willard Smith, president of 
the New England Mutual Life of Bos- 
ton, will be the final speaker of the 
annual meeting of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers and the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau Nov. 
11-15 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

The publicity committee of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of the City 
of New York started its season with a 
meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania; 
the chairman is Benedict Leerburger, 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life of 
Springfield. 

The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters opened its season with 
its second annual Play Day at the 
Llanerch Country Club; the organiza- 
tion’s first regular meeting will come 
on Oct. 17. 

The Insurance Society of Washing- 
ton, branch of the Insurance Institute 
of America, has chosen as president 
Thomas P. Evans, of the Washington 
Surveying and Rating Bureau, suc- 
ceeding Otto D. Sanford, of the North- 
ern Life of Seattle. 

The Tulsa (Okla.) chapter of the 
C.L.U. has elected the following: 
President, E. W. Thornton; vice-presi- 
dent, W. T. Scott; secretary-treasurer, 
E. K. Roth. 

The Life Advertisers’ Association of 
Canada is planning a series of five 
monthly meetings, beginning in Oc- 
tober, to reexamine the whole subject 
of life insurance advertising. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Northern New Jersey will hold the 
first of this season’s luncheon meet- 
ings Oct. 14 at the Newark Athletic 
Club, having as speaker James Elton 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


Bragg, general agent in New York of 
the Guardian Life of New York. 

The Life Institute of Nebraska has 
elected as president Clyde W. James, 
of the Midwest Life of Lincoln. 

The Hickory (N. C.) chapter of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers has been formed, with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, N. M. Black- 
welder; vice-president, J. K. Cole; sec- 
retary-treasurer, H. Clifton Deal. 

The Seattle chapter of the C.L.U. 
has chosen as president Howard Ries, 
of the Equitable Life of New York. 

The Greensboro (N. C.) Association 
of Life Underwriters at its recent 
luncheon meeting had as guest speak- 
er Norman Block, Greensboro attor- 
ney, who discussed “The Federal Es- 
tate Tax Law.” 

The Abilene (Texas) Association of 
Life Underwriters has elected Hubert 
S. Hays as president to succeed Alex 
Bohnert, resigned. 


AGENCY HAPPENINGS 

The Edward A. Woods Co., Pitts- 
burgh, general agent of the Equitable 
Life of New York, will celebrate its 
55th anniversary Nov. 1; in prepara- 
tion therefor it has started a 55-day 
drive in which it aims to produce $5,- 
500,000 in paid business for each 
month of the drive. 

Following the dissolution Sept. 14 
of the firm of Green & Coombs, Okla- 
homa City, general agents of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life of Springfield, 
Horace E, Coombs continues as gen- 
eral agent and Theodore M. Green 
will devote himself to personal produc- 
tion. 

The Home Life of New York has 
appointed Arthur D. Sutherland as 
general agent at Detroit. 

Plans for the annual meeting of 
eastern agencies of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life of Milwaukee, to be held 
in New York next January, will be 
discussed with Russell Thierbach, as- 
sistant director of agencies, at a meet- 
ing Oct. 3-4 of the committee on ar- 
rangements, of which the chairman is 
Roger A. Clark, general agent at 
Pittsburgh. 

The Manhattan Life of New York 
has appointed as general agent at 


AS I LIVE 


EADING agents and home office of- 
ficials of the Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company in New York listened 
to a most interesting discourse on the 
subject of inflation and its varied evils 
as seen by Doctor Kemmerer, of 
Princeton University. The manner in 
which the fieldmen of the company 
attended to the words and charts used 
by the distinguished speaker on this 
admittedly deep and much discussed 
subject demonstrated that the modern 
life insurance man has something on 
his mind besides his hat. And the 
questions they asked in the open 
forum following the address were of 
a standard of intelligence compatible 
with the nature of the discussion and 
the reputation of the distinguished 
guest of honor. President Carl Heye, 
of the Guardian, was an attentive 
unit of the audience, while Vice- 
president James A. McLain acted as 
master of ceremonies. Doctor Dear- 
born, of the New York University, 
also sat at the speakers’ table. 


ok K i 


HE gist of Doctor Kemmerer’s 

ideas on inflation might be ex- 
pressed in his warning against “writ- 
ing down contract obligations.” Most 
corporation stocks, he said, are held 
by the people at large and they are 
the ones to suffer in a program such 
as we have experienced in late years. 
“We have overshot the mark,” he de- 
clared, in endeavoring to borrow our- 
selves out of trouble. Also, he em- 
phasized the fact that there is plenty 
of money available and waiting for its 
work, but its usefulness is nullified 
by an all-pervading fear on the part 
of the business men of the country. 
Gold prices, he said, will go down just 


as soon as confidence is restored and 


gold, he apparently believes, is still 
pretty good money. 


* 


Pecan re young man of my 
acquaintance, just out of high 


school, knowing my interest in all 
things pertaining to insurance, sent 
in a quotation from a public library 
book. It reads: “And I say that the 
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“NEWS 


AND THE FIELD 


By Frank Ellington 


life irance agent or the life under- 
writer in the field is no longer a mere 
sell f a commodity. He is a pro- 
fessional adviser with respect to one 


of the most sacred transactions in the 
community.” The studiously inclined 
young man thought these words worth 
printing and so do I. In fact, they 
are worth reprinting, which is being 
done herewith, because they were used 
by Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
about two years ago before a group 


of young college graduates and fea 
tured in the columns of this paper. 


a * 


—... having any experi- 
ence in life insurance whatever, 
this same young correspondent ap- 
pends some observations of his own 
which are printed because they are 
right in line with much that has been 
said before and by better versed stu- 
dents of the business and also because 
the layman’s viewpoint is always of 
interest and value to the insurance 
man. He says: “This brings to mind 
the question of whether or not the 
appellatives ‘life insurance agent’ 
and ‘life insurance business’ are not 
misnomers. In the first place, is the 
life underwriter an agent? Would it 
not be more proper to say that the 
company is the agent, whereby 
through the services of a professional 
adviser, a client can obtain the ad- 
vantages of life insurance or annui- 
ties?” Without ever having heard of 
Paul vs. Virginia, he goes into that 
question, and very ably. 


* * * 


—: life underwriters in the 
field today will step right up 
and tell you that it is, indeed, a busi- 
hess and a damn tough one at that. 
That is, if you are in the same line of 
work, but they continue to hit the 
pavements each day and prove that 


they were merely talking shop. And 
their incomes, compared to those of 
men in other work, give added evi- 
dence that it is not so tough, after 
all. Notice their hours, too, general 
agents will advise, compare favorably 


With most 


Houston, Tex., Jack H. Hill, formerly 
manager there for the Fidelity Union 
Life of Dallas. 

Graham Kirkpatrick has opened a 
new agency in Atlanta, Ga., for the 
Protective Life of Birmingham; since 
last November he was manager of the 
company’s first 
Columbus. 

The E. R. Ledbetter Insurance Co.., 
Oklahoma City, has added a life in- 
surance division, which will write 
business for the Aetna Life of Hart- 
ford and will be managed by Garry 
Gharrett, formerly general agent for 
the Yeomen Mutual Life of Des 
Moines. 

The Charles J. Zimmerman agency 
of the Connecticut Mutual of Hart- 
ford, in Newark, has inaugurated a 
series of evening classes in life insur 


Georgia agency at 


ance. 

The Guarantee Mutual Life of 
Omaha has appointed the following 
general agents: Pasadena, W. E. 
Smock, formerly regional manager for 
the Yeomen Mutual Life of Des 
Moines; 12 southern counties in Min- 
nesota, John N. Osterud, president of 
the Osterud Agency, Inc., Spring Val- 
ley; 4 northern Iowa counties, Clyde I. 
Bixler, of Everly. 

Henry Stevens, of the Toledo agency 
of the Ohio State Life of Columbus, 
won first honors in the company’s 2 
month, nation-wide campaign. 

Ernest L. Buchanan, San Francisco, 
of the California agency of the State 
Life of Indianapolis, has averaged 
one application a day for the past four 
months and plans to continue this 
program for the next eight months. 
South 
Bend, Ind., has increased the guar- 


The Conservative Life of 
antees for all agents from 25 per cent 
on the smaller debits down to 17% 
per cent on the larger debits; this is 
the second large increase the Con- 
servative Life has granted this year. 

Stephen Matyas, general agent at 
Hazelton, Pa., of the Ohio State Life 
of Columbus, has completed 300 weeks 
of consecutive production, which began 
as soon as he joined the company. 

Chester C. Harris has assumed his 
duties as general agent of the Frank- 
lin Life of Springfield, Ill., at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Public National Life, of Little 
Rock, Ark., has been licensed in Okla- 
homa. The company operates on a 
stipulated premium plan. W. C. Ruth 
of Tulsa was appointed general agent. 

The Prudential Insurance Co. has 
promoted James A. Collins to a super- 
intendency at Hazleton, Pa., succeed- 
ing Edwin C. Foppert, who has retired 
from active service. 

The United States Life, New York, 
held its 1935 convention Sept, 21-27, 
opening with a business meeting at 
the home office, followed by luncheon, 
after which the qualifying agents 
boarded the “Monarch of Bermuda,” 
sailing for Bermuda. An extensive 
educational and recreational program 
was held on board. 

The Sun Life of Canada has pro- 
moted H. P. Charlton to assistant 
manager for British Columbia, with 
headquarters at Vancouver. Mr. Charl- 
ton was formerly manager at Fort 
William, Ont. 

The Capitol Life of Denver has ap- 
pointed E. A. Marthens California 
supervisor, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles. 

The Loyal Life of Boston has been 
authorized to write business in the 
state of Oregon. 

Under an agreement effective Sept. 
12, all policies of the Capital Life As- 
surance Company of Canada has been 
reinsured with the Confederation Life 
Association of Toronto, with the ap- 
proval of the Dominion Superinten- 
dent of Insurance and the Minister of 
Finance, and subject to approval of 
Capital Life shareholders at a meet- 
ing to be called shortly. Assets of the 
Capital Life to be taken ever by the 
Confederation Life amount to about 
$1,800,000. Total insurance in force 
on the books of the company at the 
time of transfer amount to approxi 
mately $11,500,000. 

The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
has named Robert G. Cushman travel- 
ing auditor to succeed E. A. Brooks, 
who has recently been appointed man- 
ager of the Florence, S. C., district. 
Mr. Cushman was formerly connected 
with the accounting division of the 
production department. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


(Concluded from page 7) 


Wyman, Ward and Dolph, who suc- 
cessively carried on a labor of love 
which was reflected in lowered pro- 
duction in their individual businesses, 
but in a healthy growth for the na- 
tional organization. This heritage of 
unselfish devotion to the cause of the 
Association has inspired the leaders 
throughout the years and without ex- 
ception the executive officers have all 
devoted their best efforts to the task 
conferred upon them by their as- 
sociates. 
The Formative Years 

By keeping the national organiza- 
tion together the life agents were 
able to render signal service to the 
insurance business at the conclusion 
of their formative era, in the trying 
year of 1905. During this year the 
president traveled over 45,000 miles 
at his own expense—it was not until 
1911 that the association voted an 
appropriation to cover this item—and 
the national body was knitted into a 
compact organization with 45 locals 
allied under its banner. Over two 
thousand individual members’ were 
enrolled. The entire year was one of 
unusual activity and dozens of others 
besides the president contributed their 
time and money to the cause. The 
results were summed up by Ernest J. 
Clark, secretary at that time, when 
he reported of this work that: “The 
efforts of the year gave to the whole 
association movement a strength and 
influence throughout the continent 
that it could not have gained under 
normal conditions in 10 years.” 

The life underwriters of the nation, 
through their association and indi- 
viduality, proved a sterling first-line 
defense against the wave of mistrust 
and condemnation of life insurance 
which followed in the wake of the in- 
vestigations of 1905. The National 
Association distributed through mem- 
ber agents 10,000 copies of the presi- 
dent’s inaugural address which set 
forth in plain words the safeguards 
of life insurance, and agents every- 
where combined in a common effort 
to stem the tide of lapse and sur- 
render which threatened the business 
with disaster. 


Illustrious Aid 

The officers of the Association took 
an active part in enlisting the leader- 
ship of the nation behind the efforts 
to reestablish life insurance in public 
confidence and through such efforts 
President Roosevelt directed that the 
Association’s delegates be heard at the 
Chicago conference where the tide 
was turned in favor of sane life in- 
surance progress. 


William J. Graham, who took an 
active part in the Chicago conference 
in the capacity of actuarial advisor 
to the Committee of Fifteen, empha- 
sized the new part being taken in life 
insurance by the agent in the follow- 
ing words taken from his address 
before the national convention of 
1911: “The revolution in life insur- 
ance, dating from five or six years 
back, has done much to develop the 
force of the agent in life insurance 
affairs. Superintendent Potter, of II- 
linois, in his address today emphasized 
the importance of the agent’s posi- 
tion as a representative alike of the 
policyholder and the company. I think 
much of this recognition of the dual 
capacity of the agent was first won 
by the representatives of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association at the con- 
vention of governors, attorney gen- 
eral and insurance commissioners at 
Chicago in February, 1906. 


First Joint-Conference 


“This was an epochal convention, 
the first that ever brought together 
the officials of the different States in 
joint conference to make for uniform 
action and uniform laws. Company 
officials beyond number were present 
at the convention and later, before 
the famous Committee of Fifteen 
which emanated from this convention. 
Unfortunately and unreasoningly, the 
utterances of the company officials 
were discounted at the time. It was 
then that the agent stepped in for 
the recognition which was due him as 
a representative of the policyholder, 
as well as of the company. The words 
of the agent, as spoken by Mr. Scovel 
and Mr. McMullen, and later by Wm. 
C. Johnson, Charles Jerome Edwards 
and others, won from the State offi- 
cials and legislatures consideration 
which was denied at the time to the 
utterance of the officials. The agent 
at that time took his part in the re 
construction era and in forwarding 
the renaissance of life insurance—and 
took it well.” 


Thus were the efforts of the Asso- 
ciation, for over two decades directed 
solely at field problems, directed toward 
the broader field of service to policy- 
holders in safeguarding their inter- 
ests in legislative and governmental 
actions. The efforts of the Committee 
of Fifteen, considerably influenced by 
the advice of agents, were instru- 
mental in restraining imminent radi- 
cal legislation and having sane and 
workable laws enacted for the con- 
trol of life insurance. Five strong 
associations backed by a membership 
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of over 18,000, were largely responsi- 
ble for the inclusion of something 
more than 200 amendments to the 
hastily enacted New York laws, so 
that this legislation was placed on a 
workable basis. 

The Association gained momentum 
and strength through these strenu- 
ous efforts and the year 1906 brought 


about the organization of a strong 
Canadian association which, composed 
of 35 locals, was admitted to joint 


membership with the United States 
group, forming the Association on an 
international basis. This year also 
brought the annual convention to St. 
Louis, the farthest west and south it 
had ever been held, and in 1908 this 
spreading of the influence of the 
parent body continued when the an- 
nual convention was taken to Los 
Angeles. This program of truly na- 
tional representation continued apace 
as did the presidential contact and the 
year 1913 under President Sills re- 
corded 67 locals for his attention. 
Traveling over 32,000 miles during 
the year he managed to visit each 
association and was instrumental in 
having an additional 17 formed, mak- 
ing a total of 84 exclusive of Canada. 

The intervening years had brought 
about the need for a central organi- 
zation and a paid secretary, which 
reform was instituted at the outset 
of the era of expansion inaugurated 
in 1905. Everett M. Ensign assumed 
charge of central activities and under 
his editorship the Association’s month- 
ly publication, Life Association News, 
grew and prospered. 


For Protection of Policyholder 


The Association has, of course, ad- 
vanced far ahead of the membership 
recorded at the end of the decade 
which followed the intensified efforts 
inspired during the dark days of 1905, 
but its growth has been a steady and 
healthy one with the organization 
sticking pretty closely to the original 
aims of its founders. Without attempt- 
ing to become a legislative agency it 
has fostered much legislation which 
has proved conducive to the advance- 
ment of life insurance such as section 
97 of the New York State laws, the 
passage of rebating laws, of which 
the Massachusetts statute was the 
first of many, and the recent inter- 
pretation which exempts life insur- 
ance from the Estate Tax, and other 
legislative infringements upon the 
rights of policyholders. Its main ef- 
forts, however, have centered about 
the task of education, public relations 
work, the fostering of better under- 
standing between agents and the pro- 
motion of ethical working standards. 
The free interchange of practical sell- 
ing ideas, not only through the annual 


conventions, but through Association 
bulletins and monthly publication, and 
through the extensive program of 
State and local conventions, has been 
a great and lasting contribution to 
life insurance the world over. 

The contribution to the educational 
movement in life insurance has been 
a truly marvelous one. Cooperation 
with banks and trust companies has 
been another bright chapter and also 
another which is destined for still 
greater good than thus far realized. 

At the present time the Association 
is fortunate in the personnel of its 
headquarters staff. Major Roger B. 
Hull, who joined the Association as 
managing director and general coun- 


sel in August, 1927, has carried on, 
with his improved facilities for such 
work, the efforts of the old traveling 
president, although the presidents 
continue to travel. In addition to 
building up a central clearing house 
for life underwriting ideas and im- 
proving the Association News, to a 
remarkable degree, with the able as- 
sistance of Max Hoffman, editor, and 
Wilfred E. Jones, advertising man- 
ager, Major Hull has managed to 
carry the message of the National 
Association to every local organiza- 
tion in the country. His zeal is well 
matched by his ability and a real en- 
thusiasm for life insurance and asso- 
ciation benefits. 











We Take A Bow 


Institutions, like men, have an ob- 
jective for which they strive. 


The Prudential this month 
reaches its sixtieth milestone 
—three-score years of effort 
to be a leader in its field. 


It is gratifying, indeed, to be 
able to point to the record 
and say, with confidence, 
that this Company has kept 
faith with the founders, who 
held to two great ideals. 


First—Low Net Cost Protection 


Second—Prompt Payment of Claims 


Che Prudential 


Susurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrie_p, President 


‘HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


In a surprise move apparently de- 


ened to force the Detroit Life out 
ym the control of the Michigan In 
irance Department, Commissionet 


John C. Ketcham, who has been di 
recting the company’s affairs under a 
custodianship following receivership 
proceedings, was served with a copy 
of a bill filed in Federal District Court 
it Detroit in which that court is asked 
o designate a receiver. 

Life Companies are shying from the 
Federal Housing Administration’s 
ruaranteed loans. One reason is that 
f the loans offered up to date, re 
atively few are desirable to a life 
ompany, even with a Government 
guarantee. Other features, actual o1 
potential, about the FHA loans as at 
present constituted, add further to 
the current lukewarmness 

August ordinary life sales declined 
6 per cent. The Coast States showed 
a 5 per cent increase, the Mountain 
States 5 per cent, the west south cen 
tral 2 per cent, and the east south cen 
ral 1 per cent. Other sections reveal- 
ed declines, the most substantial being 
that of New England with 17 per 
ent. 

After a service of more than 33 
years with the Prudential Insurance 
Co., Louis J. Trumbauer has retired 
from active service. He was supervis 
ing special clerk in the auditor's of 
fice of the company. 

Twenty-six insurance leaders, in 
cluding the presidents of several life 
companies, were guests of Chancello1 
Harry Woodburn Chase of New York 
University at a luncheon at the Uni- 
versity Club, New York City, Sep- 
tember 24, to inaugurate educational 
programs in four fields of insurance at 
the university’s School of Commerce. 

To honor President E. P. Greenwood 
of the Great Southern Life, Houston, 
Tex., the producers wrote 2336 appli- 
cations for $3,756,329 of insurance, an 
approximate gain of half a million 
over August of last year, and the 
greatest August production since the 
banner year of 1929. 

The Lincoln National Life held its 
annual convention for the company 
field men on September 20. Featur- 
ing the meeting was an address by 
\. J. MeAndless, first vice-president 
‘f the company, who stated that the 
new Social Security Act will empha- 
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size the benefits of life insurance 
rather than supplant it. 

The Penn Mutual Life’s annual con- 
vention, with more than 400 agents in 
attendance was held September 23-25 
at the Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, West Va. Except for 
President William A. Law, Vice-Presi- 
dent Frank H. Davis, and George 
Wharton Pepper, general counsel, who 
was formerly United States senator, 
every speaker and every feature on 
the program was contributed by pro- 
ducing agents. 

William A. Law, president of the 
Penn Mutual Life, at the company’s 
field convention in White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., stated that moral 
courage is best evidenced not by 
spending but by economy, by war 
against waste and in protection of 
financial programs of individuals. 

The Monarch Life of Canada has ap- 
pointed Gordon C. Cummings of Win- 
nipeg general manager. He takes over 
his duties immediately and will ac- 
company E. J. Tarr, K. C., president 
of the company, on a visit to all the 


branches. 


COMPANY REPORTS 

The Bankers National Life an 
nounces that August, 1935, was the 
largest production month they have 
experienced in five years. The paid- 
for business during August increased 
more than 100 per cent over August, 
1934, and the written business showed 
an increase of over 54 per cent, com- 
pared with the corresponding month 
of last year. 

The Northwestern Mutual, Milwau- 
kee, reports a total of $183,144,153 in 
new paid for business, including an- 
nuities, for the first eight months of 
1935, an increase of 15.39 per cent 
over the same period in 1934, and 46.72 
per cent over the 1933 period. Issued 
business in August was the largest of 
any month this year, amounting t 
$29,700,501. August new paid for busi- 
ness, including annuities, amounted to 
$24,390,207, an increase of 41.72 pe. 
cent over August, 1934. September 
business ran 30 per cent ahead of Sep- 
tember, 1934. 

The National Life of Montpelier, 
Vt., reports 22 per cent more ordinary 
life insurance sold in the first eight 
months of 1935 than during the same 
period last year. The sales for Au- 
gust were 16 per cent greater than for 
the same month in 1934. 

The Columbian National Life, Bos- 
ton, reports that new business con- 
tinues to surpass that of 1934 by more 
than 34 per cent while insurance in 
force is showing steady gains. 

The American Central Life, Indian- 
apolis, reports new paid-for life insur- 
ance during the month of August, 
1935, reached a higher total than that 
of any month for the year to date, and 
new premium income (excluding sin- 
gle premiums paid) likewise showed 
higher for August than for any month 
thus far in 1935. 

The Farmers & Traders Life of 
Syracuse reports an increase of $980,- 
630 in insurance in force as of Aug. 
31, 1935. The total amount of insur- 
ance in force on that date was $35,- 


827,368. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Prudential Assurance of Lon- 
don is paying an interim dividend of 
5s per share free of tax on Sept. 12. 
This dividend is in accordance with 
the amended articles under the new 
profits division plan adopted last Jan- 
uary. 








ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


One of the Oldest and Strongest in the Business 
Reliable representatives desired in Missouri, Kansas and Illinois 


F. H. KREISMANN, President 


MISSOURI 
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POLICY CHANGES 
the Home Life of Philadelphia has 
unced a new juvenile 20-year 
owment policy. It will be issued 
out medical examination in 
ints of $500 and $1,000 on the 
of children from birth to age 9 
next birthday, subject to limits of ul- 
ite amounts. The new infantile 
endowment policy contains all the 
ndard non- forfeiture provisions, 
ile premiums are paid annually, 

\i-annually, quarterly or monthly. 

The Mutual Life of New York has 

ied an endowment annuity policy 

viding for an income in units of 
$10 per month at the age of 55, 60 and 
65 as the case may be, and in the event 

prior death, $1,000 is payable to a 

ned beneficiary. 

The Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has revised its rate book, 
bringing out new increased rates for 
many forms, but also retaining the old 
values in many cases. The increase is 
general on all non-participating life, 
endowment and term policies, except 
joint life, preliminary term and family 
income contracts, and also results in 
increased annuity premiums, save on 
survivorship annuities. 

The Modified life policy of General 
American Life, formerly issued be- 
tween the ages of 30 and 60, has been 
extended to include the ages 20 to 29. 

The General American Life, St. 
Louis, announces that its group de- 
partment, headed by Vice-President 
Emil E. Brill, has added two policies 
to the company’s salary savings plan 
portfolio—premium unit policies and 
salary continuance plan. The former 
are designed to enable salaried em- 
ployees to invest definitely monthly 
sums in life insurance on the payroll 
deduction plan while the latter pro- 
vides moderate lump sum settlements 
with smaller monthly income. 

The State Mutual Life’s (Worcester, 
Mass.) family income rider is adapted 
so that it can be used with any form 
of permanent insurance. It is now pos- 
sible to include in the family income 
class prospects whose occupations and 
finances require both a protection and 
retirement feature in one contract. 


AGENCY HAPPENINGS 
Felix U. Levy and Jack F. Goring, 
of New York, are respectively presi- 
dent and vice-president of the eastern 
zone of the Penn Mutual Leaders’ 
Club for September through having 
written respectively more insurance 
and more lives in August than any 
other club member in the zone. 

The Philpot-Dure Agency, Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., has appointed D. W. Co- 
burn as manager of its life insurance 


} 
| 


aepartment. 





their 








A Direct Route 
to Profitable Interviews 


‘Prudent business men carry fire 

insurance as a matter of course on 

buildings, 

stocks. And yet if there are 3 part- 
- ‘a 5 

ners, aged 50, there are 23 chances 

that one of them will die within the 


next 2+ hours to one chance of fire.” 


Thousands of prudent business men will reconsider the 
adequacy of their life insurance 
this month as Northwestern Mutual agents use this arresting 
approach from their Company’s current full page advertise- 


ment in TIME and NATION’S BUSINESS. 


equipment and 


5 


both business and personal) 











COMPANY CHANGES 


A. M. Woodruff, vice-president in 
charge of loans with the Prudential 
Insurance Co., celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday on Sept. 21 and simul- 
taneously announced his re.irement 
from the company’s service. 

Bernard M. Culver, president of the 
Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, Fidelity 
& Casualty and the entire America 
Fore group of insurance companies, 
has been elected a director of the 
Home Life of New York. 

Officials of the Standard Life of 
Indianapolis have filed papers with 
the Indiana Secretary of State amend- 
ing the charter to provide for a board 
of not less than five nor more than 25 
members. 

The Pacific Northwest Life of Great 
Falls, Mont., has added to its director- 
ate Dr. H. J. McGregor, Tom Staun- 
ton and E. B. Coolidge of Great Falls. 

The Columbian Nationa! Life of 
Boston has appointed Dr. Hugh W. 
Crawford medical director to succeed 
Dr. John S. Phelps, who will retire 
Nov. 1. 

The Manufacturers Life of Toronto 
has elected George G. Mitchell as a 
director to succeed the late William 
Stone. Mr. Mitchell is senior mem- 
ber of Brouse, Mitchell & Ce 





COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

Willard I. Hamilton, vice-president 
of the Prudential Insurance Co., has 
formally retired from the presidency 
of the New Jersey State Chamber of 
Commerce, which organization he had 
headed for 12 years. 

The Washington National Insurance 
Co., Chicago, held a two-day conven- 
tion at French Lick Springs, Ind. Rep- 
resentatives from 10 states in the 
Middle West met with officers of the 
company to discuss problems of health 
and accident insurance. 

Donald G. Mix, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies of the State Mu- 
tual Life, will take a leave of absence 
for a year or more from his home of- 
Joshua B. 


Clark General Agency of the com- 


fice duties, and enter the 
pany in Boston to make an exhaustiv 
urvey of the problem of recruiting 
new agents. 

The North American Life Assurance 
of Toronto has announced that it will 
shortly go on a 3 per cent reserve 


basis. A similar change is being con- 


7 her } 7 ya) sf + ‘ 
templated by the Mutual Life of Car 


, while the London Life has had the 
ter under advisement, although 


companies 


1either of the latter two 





made a public decisi 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 

The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of the City of New York will hold its 
first dinner meeting of the season on 
Oct. 10, having as chief speaker Frank 
W. Lovejoy, executive of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

The Hartford Life Underwriters’ 
Association will have a luncheon-meet- 
ing on Oct. 15, when John C. Blackall, 
insurance commissioner of Connecti- 
cut, will talk to them on “Life Agents’ 
Responsibility to the Insuring Public.” 

The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Chattanooga will have as its speak- 
er at its meeting on Oct. 18 A. Walton 
Litz, of Nashville, president of the 
Tennessee Association of Life Under- 


writers. 


sales 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

The Great-West Life of Winnipeg 
has appointed Donald R. Ferguson su- 
pervisor of field service, succeeding 
Gordon C. Cumming, who resigned to 
become general manager of the Mon- 
arch Life of Winnipeg. Mr. Ferguson 
is followed as inspector of agencies by 
David E. Kilgour. 

The Loyal Life of Boston has been 
licensed in Indiana. 

The Northern Life of Canada has 
appointed L. H. Dawson agency super- 
visor at Hamilton, Ont. 


John J. Kemp Arrested, 
Screen Stars’ Broker 


DEATHS 


Dr. Joseph Pinckney Turner, 63, for 
the past 28 years medical director of 


John J. Kemp, insurance broker 
Fae ’ ; est the Jefferson Standard Life of Greens- 
whose clients included Will Rogers nm . — 
eer penne th ‘ boro, N. C., at his home in Greensboro 
z any other stage and screen : 
ge from a heart attack. 


stars, was booked at New York City 
police headquarters Tuesday evening 
on charges of forgery and grand lar- 
ceny. The specific complaint, made by 
the Equitable Life of New York, 
charged that Kemp had forged an in- 
dorsement of the company’s dividend 
check made out to Mrs. Betty Rogers, 
widow of Will Rogers, for $1,524.51 
and deposited the proceeds in a bank 
without crediting them to Mrs. 
Rogers. 

Police working on the case stated 
that Kemp had converted to his own 
use not only dividend but also premi- 
um checks and that he had confessed 
to having so converted more than 
$250,000 of his clients’ money in the 
past seven years. His arrest followed 
the series of complaints from policy- 
holders who had sent their premium 
checks to him but nevertheless re- 
ceived from their companies notice 
that their policies would be cancelled 
unless the last due premium was paid. 
Accountants from several life insur- 
ance companies are working on his 
books at his office at 551 Fifth 


Avenue. 


Joseph Newton Lewis, 63, agent of 
the Equitable Life of New York for 
about 30 years, lately with-the Cin- 
cinnati agency, from a heart attack. 


William T. Reed, nationally known 
Virginia financier, president of Larus 
and Brother, Inc., and Reed Tobacco 
Company, and a director of the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia. 

Osceola B. Jackman, 76, director of 
agencies of the Bankers Life of Iowa. 

Guion Trowbridge, assistant secre- 
tary and registrar of the Mutual Life 
of New York, who had been associated 
with the company for half a century. 

John G. Agar, 79, prominent New 
York lawyer, and trustee, since 1916, 
of the Mutual Life of New York. 

Thomas Redd, 71, formerly with the 
National Life & Accident, Nashville. 

Marion R. Cummings, general agent 
at Seattle, Wash., for the New En- 
gland Mutual Life. 

Frank D. Shera, formerly 
manager in Indiana for the Guarantee 
Fund Life. 


state 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American Cen- 
tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business 
Men’s Assurance, California-Western 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 


necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- 
eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- 
ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 


Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- 
tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 





Loans 
BR, RCC Pere 
On Dwellings and Business Property.... 


Total 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds ...... : 

Stocks 


Total 
Public Utility Securities 
rn sovesees me 
Stocks 


Total cece 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Canadian Bonds , 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 
State, County, Municipal 


Total ..... . 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds ; 
Stocks 


Total 
Recapitulation 
Bonds 
Stocks 


Loans 


WE whatesseudcase 


*Including $136,425 Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 


mortgages through Federal refinancing. tInc 


luding $171,800 Bonds 


received 


$114,700 Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 


in exchange for 





J ~ Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Amount Per Cent Amount er Cen  mecoeereer’ to etna po 
Invested to Invested to Week Total Week ] 
Week Total Week Total ee I ota Week Tota 

Ending Invest- Ending Invest- | ae ag oe Fg | Invest- 
Sept. 1 ment Sept. 8 ment pt. 1 men Sept. 22 ment 
$289,465 3.38 $510,105 14.14 $230,206 2.39 $184,515 4.92 
2,347,692 27.40 675,951 18.73 864,444 8.98 535,511 14.29 
"$2,637,157 30.78 $1,186,056 32.87 $1,094,650 11.37 $720,026 19.21 
$661,257 7.72 $106,781 2.96 $1,137,038 11.81 $208,565 5.56 

Catns nats 2379 07 aes oes anda 

$661,257 7.72 $109,160 3.03 $1,137,038 11.81 $208,565 5.56 
$1,415,269 16.52 $706,313 19.57 $931,809 9.68 $226,416 6.04 
36,000 — “eee We 17,400 18 15,418 41 
$1,451,269 16.94 $706,313 19.57 $949,209 «8G $241,834 6.45 
$$2,612,263 30.49 €$271,700 7.53 *$3,467,675 36.02 $795,475 21.22 
120,188 1.40 26.500 74 100.000 1.04 100.000 2.67 
926,523 10.82 1,125,135 31.18 2,861,587 29.73 1,678,661 78 
$3,658,974 42.71 $1,423,335 39.45 $6,429,262 66.79 " $2,574,136 68.67 
$52,000 61 $144,420 00 $15,925 ._ gw nail 
106,077 1.24 39,000 me 82 - oe, $4,000 il 
$158,077 1.85 $183,420 5.08 $15,925 17 $4,000 atl 
$5,787,500 67.56 $2,380,849 65.98 $8,514,034 88.45 $3,009,117 80.27 
, 142,077 1.66 41,379 1.15 17,400 18 19,418 52 
_ 2,687,157 30.78 1,186,056 32.87 1,094,650 11.37 720,026 19.21 
$8,566,734 100.00 $3,608,284 100.00 $9,626,084 100.00 $3,748,561 100.00 


fIncluding $123,950 Bonds received in exchange for 


mortgages through Federal 
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